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Foreword 


The European Defense Community, to which many of us looked foreward so hopefully two years 
ago, died on August 30th after a lingering illness as a result of the prolonged inability of the French As- 
sembly to come to a decision to support it. The sorrow, the very great sorrow, of the friends and advocates 
of the Defense Community, was due not merely to the failure of the members of the Defense Community 
to establish a strong bulwark in Western Europe against possible aggression from the Soviet Union; nor was 
it due to the failure of the more specific objective of the plan, that of obtaining the necessary contribution 
of Germany to the defense of Europe without at the same time creating a German national army. 


Rather our sorrow was due to the defeat of the high hopes that had been pinned on certain collateral 
phases of the treaty looking to the establishment of a new regional group that was to be “supranational in 
character,” that was to have “common institutions” as well as common armed forces—a community that 
was to have juridical personality and be represented by a Council of Ministers, a Common Assembly, and 
a Court of Justice, institutions looking towards “an ultimate federal or confederal structure.” 


Nothing is clearer than that military defense isnot of itself sufficient to meet the threat of Communist 
aggression and give to Europe and to the world oe relief from the tension of the past nine years, 
What the Defense Community could have done wa$ to have given a demonstration that over and above 
defense was the determination of the members of the Community to put aside traditional enmities and estab- 
lish a system of mutual trust and cooperation, a system which, while still being primarily defensive in 
character, might have in time developed far beyond defense into a true European Union. 


The advantages of such a union, not only in respect to the maintenance of political liberty but in respect 
to the promotion of economic and social welfare would have been the best answer to the subversive activities 
of the new Communist imperialism. Where Communism begins with promises of greater economic and 
social gains for the masses the European Union might already have attained them; and having attained 
them without the loss of political liberty the Union might have offered a definitive answer to the Com- 
munist appeal, that it is not necessary to mortgage liberty to get relief from present economic necessity. 


There is good reason to believe that the new nine-power accord signed in London on October 3rd, if duly 
ratified, will meet the immediate needs of defense. Beyond that it does not at present pretend to go, and we 
shall continue to depend upon a system of “coexistence,” ironically called “peaceful,” until such time as the 
contagion of freedom may succeed in penetrating behind the Iron Curtain and lead the masses of the Rus- 
sian people to demand a greater control over the decisions of their government. 


At the present moment peace rests upon mutual fear of extinction, an obviously insecure basis, made 
even more precarious by the fact that the modern instruments of war give such an initial advantage to a 
surprise attack. All the more urgent is it, therefore, for Western Europe to demonstrate to the world the 
advantages of union in other fields than military defense. If former enemies in Western Europe can find 
a basis of economic and social cooperation to support their alliance for common defense, the example might 
well have its effect in moderating the suspicion and fear of the western world which is the chief element in 
the propaganda of the Communist leaders. 


C. G. Fenwick 
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Western European 


August 30, 1954 saw the end of the hope that was 
E.D.C.* October 23, 1954 saw the beginning of the 
hope that is W.E.U. The intervening two months 
were a period of greater diplomatic activity than any 
since the cold war began. 

In retrospect (and two months is certainly too 
short for the formation of historical perspective), it 
seems strange that the defeat of the E.D.C. proposal 
should have produced such a vacuum. Twenty-seven 
months had passed since the documents had been 
drafted and signed. Four powers had ratified, Italy 
was riding along and France was begging the ques- 
tion. But while formal action had not been taken, 
the way the wind was blowing in France had long 
been apparent. Whether E.D.C. had been oversold 
or not in the United States would be difficult to say. 
It was, however, obvious that it had become a sym- 
bol, both in official and private thinking. It was the 
gadget that would perfect the defense of the Free 
Western World. 

When by a vote of 319 to 264 on August 30 the 
French Assembly voted to shut off debate and thus 
killed the E.D.C. proposal, it seemed that with no 
keystone, the arch of western defense must fall. To 
President Eisenhower, it was a “serious setback”; to 
Mr. Dulles, “a tragedy.” 

Wisely enough no long period of inactivity was 
permitted to elapse. Chancellor Adenauer whose 
political career was virtually staked on F..D.C. had a 
proposal setting forth Germany’s point of view. 
Restoration of sovereignty was expected, of course, 
but along with it self-imposed restrictions on rearma- 
ment and no discrimination as a member of NATO. 
The Anglo-American proposals contemplated a revi- 
sion of the Bonn Contractual Agreement and rearma- 
ment under NATO possibly with limited member- 
ship for Germany. France conceded the necessity 
for return of sovereignty to the Western German 
government, with rearmament by some new treaty 
arrangement which would include Great Britain. 
These in general terms suggest the approaches 
offered for consideration. 

Mr. Dulles’ personal responsibility in bringing 
about a South East Asian regional organization at 
this time took him to the Manila Conference. A brief 
trip that he did make to London and Bonn in mid- 
September perhaps increased tensions in his by-pass- 
ing of Paris. The British Foreign Secretary however 
undertook a series of personal consultations with all 


*See the article “The European Defense Community” in Wortp AFFairs 
Vol. 117, No. 3, Fall, 1954. 
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of the Western European powers involved and pro- 
posed a conference in London on September 14. 
Washington, fully informed by London as to the 
findings of Mr. Eden, stated its interest but de- 
clared that September 14 was too early to permit 
adequate maturing of plans. When the conference 
was formally called for September 28, Mr. Dulles 
went without any crystallized proposal of his own 
but prepared to meet whatever was offered with an 
open mind. 

By this time, however, thanks to Mr. Eden’s skil- 
ful negotiation, attitudes had become generally more 
hopeful although major barriers remained to be 
overcome. French suspicion of German rearmament 
still existed. France’s fears would be allayed, in a 
measure, if Britain were to become a formal partici- 
pating partner in the new combination. At the same 
time, she was exceedingly wary about Germany be- 
coming a full NATO member. It was in bridging 
these difficulties that the Brussels Treaty of 1948 
came to play a major role. 

The Brussels Treaty came into force on August 
25, 1948. Its signatories were Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Great Britain and France. Pro- 
viding the first step in the coordination of the armed 
forces of the member states for the maintenance of 
security, it also established a consultative council for 
the coordination of economic activities and for cul- 
tural exchange. Article IX of the Treaty provided 
for the addition of other states to the group by invi- 
tation. Oddly enough in the light of the purpose 
for which this treaty has been recently amplified, 
Article VII refers to “the steps to be taken in the 
case of a renewal by Germany of an aggressive pol- 
icy.” 

When the foreign ministers of the nine powers 
(United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, Italy, 
West Germany and the Benelux states) met in Lon- 
don on September 28, the old suspicions and mis- 
givings again found expression. The real break in 
the deadlock came on the second day. In a momen- 
tous session, Mr. Dulles stated that he “would cer- 
tainly be disposed to recommend to the President 
that he should renew a pledge comparable to that 
which was offered to the European Defense Commu- 
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nity.” He was followed by Mr. Eden who in spite 
of the fact that the British are “still an island people 
in thought and tradition” promised that his govern- 
ment would “continue to maintain on the mainland 
of Europe, including Germany, the effective strength 
of the United Kingdom forces which are now as- 
signed to SACEUR” and that these forces would 
not be withdrawn “against the wishes of the majority 
of the Brussels treaty powers.” Canada followed 
with a similar offer. 

With Britain thus taking her place in Europe, the 
way was paved for the acceptance of a compromise 
proposal, evidently brought forward by the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, to give NATO 
and an enlarged Brussels group control over Ger- 
man rearmament. Inasmuch as Germany would be 
a member and the controls would be general, this 
would not involve the “discrimination” that Chan- 
cellor Adenauer had resisted. 

After five trying days of debate, a general accord 
was reached by which a sovereign and rearmed West 
Germany was to be admitted into the NATO under 
strict safeguards. The technical experts then began 
drafting the various and complex documents to be 
presented to the foreign ministers in Paris for signa- 
ture a few weeks later. It would be these documents 
which would be submitted to the governments for 
formal ratification by constitutional means. In the 
meantime the legislatures of both France and West 


Anthony Eden 


Germany approved in general form the accords that 
had been reached, thus making it possible for their 
government to go forward to the signing of the docu- 
ments being drafted. 

Still the French Premier set up one more hurdle 
to be taken: a settlement of the Saar problem must 
be arrived at before France would sign. At the 
eleventh hour just before the ministers were sched- 
uled to sign at Paris on October 23 Mendes-France 
and Adenauer came to an agreement. The Saar 
would be internationalized under a special statute to 
be drawn up. This statute would be submitted to the 
Saarlanders for their acceptance. If accepted this 
statute could not be changed until the general treaty 
of peace was signed. Political activity would be 
permitted but the question of the statute could not be 
made a matter of political discussion in the election 
of their legislators by the Saarlanders. Executive 
power was to be placed in the hands of a neutral 
commissioner, selected by W.E.U. and controlling 
all matters of defense and foreign relations. With 
this difficulty at least temporarily removed, the 
business of signing went on. The Big Three were 
ready to grant near-restoration of sovereignty to 
West Germany. The Brussels group was to be ex- 
panded into a Western European Union by the in- 
clusion of Italy and West Germany. West Germany 
was invited to join NATO. 


The documents necessary to give effect to the 
accords are, naturally numerous and complicated. A 
Protocol on Occupation amends the Bonn agreements 
of 1952. A Convention on Troops provides, “in 
view of the present international situation,” “for the 
continuing presence of foreign forces in the Federal 
Republic of Germany.” An Annex to the Finance 
Convention provides in the case of United States 
forces for the handling of claims. A Declaration on 
Berlin on the part of the three Western occupying 
powers pledges these powers’ cooperation with the 
Berlin authorities to insure the largest practicable 
amount of self-government. The NATO powers in 
a resolution lay down regulations for the organiza- 
tion and integration of the forces of W.E.U. at an 
army group and tactical air force level and confirm 
the overall authority of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of Europe. A NATO protocol invites the 
West German government to accede to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. In a Declaration West Germany 
agrees to abide by the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the Brussels and North Atlantic 
Treaties, and she promises “never to have recourse 
to force to achieve the reunification of Germany or 
the modification of the present boundaries.” A 
Declaration of the three western powers, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France accepts the 
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government of the Federal Republic as the only 
German government entitled to speak for Germany, 
and declares their desire for a peace settlement for 
the whole of Germany and its unification by peaceful 
means. It asserts their continuing intention of de- 
fending the territory of Berlin and of considering as 
a threat to their own safety any recourse to force 
directed against any member of the Atlantic alliance. 
Annexes to the Brussels Protocol provide for control 
and supervision of rearmament and state the under- 
taking of the German government not to manufac- 
ture any atomic, chemical or biological weapons. A 
formal invitation of the Brussels powers is extended 
to Italy and Germany. Finally a Resolution of the 
NATO powers summarizes all of the accords and 
expresses satisfaction at the arrangements made. 
These are the documents which for the greater part, 
must await ratification by the constitutional process 
required of the various governments in such matters. 
President Eisenhower is sending the documents to 
the Senate without delay in the hope of ratification 
early in the next session. Premier Mendes-France 
seems to feel that France will ratify before the end 
of 1954. 

While the outlook is favorable we must remember 
that W.E.U. stands technically today where E.D.C. 
stood more than two years ago. Chancellor Adenauer 
is already having trouble with some of the parties in 
his coalition. M. Mendes-France will face opposition 
from many ardent supporters of European integra- 
tion and, of course, from the Communists. 

Looking at W.E.U., while it is too early to make 
a critical appraisal, it would seem obvious that 
NATO will be greatly strengthened. Integration of 
forces is simpler at the group rather than the divi- 
sional level. At the same time the new German army 
is definitely a national army. Controls seem some- 
what looser over German rearmament than under 
the E.D.C. plan. The Saar agreement can become a 
center around which a resurgent German nationalism 
builds up a demand for redeeming a German terri- 
tory. Finally, the fact cannot be escaped that the 
new Western Germany with its shackles practically 
removed can on the basis of its organizing genius, its 
economic resources and its technical know-how quite 
possibly achieve a position of primacy in Western 
Europe. France still has much house-cleaning ahead 
of her. Mendes-France’s genius in the economic 
field must be demonstrated as equal or greater than 
his ability as a parliamentarian and diplomatic nego- 
tiator. France has not yet heard the last of colonial- 
ism. Though Southeast Asia may quiet down, it is 
doubtful if North Africa will. 

_ But of the greatest interest, what is Russia think- 
ing? Recent events would not seem to be totally un- 
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related to the accords creating a Western European 
Union. 

Russia’s acquiescence in the Trieste settloment and 
her extending the right hand of fellowship to Jugo- 
slavia, the wholesale admission of politicians, Labour 
Party members, journalists and mere travelers for 
conducted tours in the Soviet Union, the elaborate 
efforts to demonstrate an entente between India and 
Red China, softer words at the United Nations, 
Malenkov’s tete-a-tete with Ambassador Bohlen: it 
all would seem to indicate a “new look.” More 
significant than all of these is Russia’s stream of notes 
pressing for a conference on European security. Of 
particular interest is the invitation sent November 
13, after the W.E.U. accords had been signed, to all 
the European Powers maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia and to Communist China and the 
United States. It is characterized by an air of 
urgency. A conference is proposed for November 29 
in either Moscow or Paris. The note then goes on to 
say: “Postponing the summoning of such a confer- 
ence would not be expedient because as early as De- 
cember consideration of the question of ratifying the 
Paris agreements will begin in some countries.” The 
chances that such a conference will be held, or if held 
that the western powers will participate is less than 
slight. As one elder statesman has put it, the confer- 
ence cannot come before Western European Union is 
a fact: maybe, not even then. 

Obviously, the Western Powers’ first business is 
to implement the Paris accords and make Western 
European Union a fact. 
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A statement of no little importance was made in 
the United Kingdom Parliament this session regard- 
ing the future status of the island of Cyprus. The 
statement made clear two things: first, that in accord- 
ance with Britain’s general colonial policy renewed 
efforts were to be made to develop in Cyprus self- 
governing institutions; and, secondly, that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not contemplate any 
change in the sovereignty of Cyprus—in other 
words, there could be no question of the transfer of 
Cyprus to Greece. This for many, many years has 
been the subject of agitation by a large section of 
Greek-speaking Cypriots, who quite recently have 
secured support for their cause in Greece itself. 

The island lies at the far end of the Mediterranean 
in its north-east corner, some 40 miles south of Tur- 
key, some 240 miles north of Egypt and the entrance 
to the Suez Canal, and 500 miles east of Greece 
itself. It is an island of great charm, with its pleas- 
ing Mediterranean climate, its forest-clad mountains, 
its vineyards, its great fertile plain intersected with 
orange and olive groves, corn, cotton, and tobacco 
fields, its ancient monasteries and temples, and its 
picturesque towns and villages. 

It is the youngest Member of the Commonwealth, 
and became a British possession only at the outbreak 
of World War I, 40 years ago, though it had been 
occupied by Britain since 1878. It lies, as I have 
said, in the heart of the Near East, the cradle of 
civilization. Around it sprang up successively the 
great Egyptian, the Syrian, the Russian, the Greek, 
and the Roman Empires. Since about 1200 B.C. it 
has belonged in turn to most of the dominant powers 
in the eastern Mediterranean, and down the ages 
regarded by all of them as of great strategic impor- 
tance. While it has never actually belonged to 
Greece, the Greeks, among others, settled in the 
island long before the Christian era, and 80% of 
the present population of half a million are direct 
descendants of these settlers. 

In Roman times Antony gave it to Cleopatra. In 
later years it was a final jumping-off point for the 
crusades to the Holy Land, and in the year 1191 
Richard Coeur de Lion, King of England, while on 
a crusade, captured it, only to sell it a few months 
later. Then for the next 300 years it was ruled by 
the Lusignan Dynasty, a dynasty founded by one 
Guy de Lusignan, an ex-king of Jerusalem. The 
Republic of Venice then acquired it, and nearly a 
hundred years later the Turks captured it and held 


*From a broadcast over the B.B.C. 
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it for three centuries, which brings us to the year 
1878, when, as I have said, Britain’s present occupa- 
tion of the island began. 

It came about in this way. A year previously, that 
great Prime Minister of England, Disraeli, made 
his famous cruise of the Mediterranean, and, after 
securing a half-share for Britain in the Suez Canal, 
which had been opened a few years previously, 
visited Cyprus and afterwards went to Constanti- 
nople to see the then Sultan of Turkey. Turkey was 
at that time much troubled about her security from 
aggression by Russia, her traditional enemy, and so 
was Britain. Disraeli promised the Sultan that if 
Russia made any further inroads into Turkish terri- 
tory Britain would come to her aid. 

He added, however, that if Britain’s assistance was 
to be fully effective she must be given full facilities 
to carry out her engagements, and to this end he 
suggested that Britain should occupy and administer 
Cyprus, though it would still remain part of the 
Turkish Empire. The Sultan agreed to this, making 
but one stipulation: namely, that Turkey should con- 
tinue to receive the annual tribute of about £100,000 
(now $280,000) which she exacted from Cyprus. 

On this understanding an agreement was signed 
and the British occupation began. A British High 
Commissioner was appointed, and, with Turkey’s 
consent he was empowered to make laws for the good 
government of the island. In fact he set up a Legis- 
lative Council with a majority of Cypriots on it, and 
the island enjoyed at that early date partial self- 
government. This lasted until 1914, when World 
War I broke out. Turkey then came in against Brit- 
ain and her Allies, whereupon Britain annexed 
Cyprus, and under the Treaty of Peace signed in 
1923 the island became a British colony. A Governor 
was appointed and a new Legislative Council was 
set up, again with a majority of Cypriot members, 
ensuring to the people of Cyprus considerable voice 
and power in the management of their own affairs. 

In those post-war years a good deal of unrest and 
discontent manifested itself in Cyprus, as elsewhere 
in the world, occasioned by economic depression and 
unfulfilled hopes. Among other things the feelings 
of Cypriots were exacerbated by the fact that al- 
though Britain had annexed the island in 1914 she 
continued to draw from Cyprus the Turkish tribute 
of £100,000 a year on the ground that Turkey had 
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defaulted on an old loan she raised in 1855 which 
Britain had guaranteed —a sorry business which was 
not put right until 1927, and put right, I believe, 
by our present Prime Minister. From that year 
payment of the tribute not only ceased but Britain 
made in return an annual grant to Cyprus of an 
identical sum. But some bitterness remained, and 
this and the then general post-war discontent un- 
doubtedly gave a fillip to the Union-with-Greece 
movement, or Enosis, as it is called. 

This in turn led to serious civil disturbances in 
the island in 1931 and resulted in a suspension of the 
constitution and the abolition of the Legislative 
Council. Steps were also taken to enforce the law 
regarding seditious intent, which term included, as 
it does in England, advocacy of an intention to bring 
about any change in sovereignty. The Archbishop, in 
the role of national leader, and some of the bishops 
of the Greek Orthodox Church of Cyprus who had 
taken a leading part in the disturbances, were exiled, 
and the appointment of successors to them was, by 
special laws, made subject to the approval of the 
Governor. This the Church strongly resented, and 
its Synod refused to make any appointments until 
1946, when the laws were repealed. The Church 
resumed her independence and her leaders have 
again become the chief protagonists of the Enosis 
movement. 

As I have said, 80% of the population of Cyprus 
are of Greek origin, Greek by religion, language, and 
sentiment, retaining the customs and characteristics 
of their country of origin, and it is from this that the 
desire for Greek nationality and union of the islands 
with Greece springs. What the consequences might 
be upon their material welfare should the change 
take place or what dangers might arise to their pres- 
ent security or from history repeating itself are dif- 
ferent questions. 

Aside from the Church, the movement is also sup- 
ported by the Communists in Cyprus, though for 
very different reasons. While the Communists are 
far from being a decisive political influence in the 
country, they are today probably the biggest and 
best-organized single political party. Their support 
of Enosis must be regarded as springing from ul- 
terior motives which neither the Church of Cyprus 
nor the Governments of the United Kingdom or 
Greece would countenance. 


Nor, of course, has the movement any support 
from the Cypriot Turks, who, with other and very 
small minority groups, comprise a fifth of the total 
population. They are intensely opposed to assuming 
Greek nationality, as are the protagonists of Enosis 
desirous of it. We must suppose also that Turkey, 
though she has renounced all claim to Cyprus, would 
not be indifferent if any change in sovereignty took 
place. 

Despite many differences and misunderstandings, 
it would be wrong to suppose that Enosis springs 
from an anti-British feeling or from grounds of 
neglect or indifference to the welfare of the people 
of Cyprus. Indeed, in recent years millions of pounds 
have been freely granted to Cyprus by Britain to 
promote her social and economic development, and 
never in her history has she been so prosperous as 
she is today, with a standard of living which, though 
by no means as high as one would wish, compares 
most favorably with that in any Mediterranean coun- 
try. Nor it is without interest that there is in Britain 
itself a Greek Cypriot community of some 20,000 to 
25,000 people enjoying the benefit of United King- 
dom citizenship. 

Such, very briefly, are the main facts of the situa- 
tion, and it is in the light of them, we must assume, 
that the United Kingdom Government has been 
obliged to come to a decision upon this question of 
union with Greece. She has now reached that deci- 
sion, having due regard to her own strategic security. 
As also stated in Parliament, she has to consider her 
strategic obligations in Europe, the Mediterranean, 
and the Middle East, more particularly in view of 
the changed situation in the Suez Canal Zone. 

The decision is that she cannot contemplate any 
change in the sovereignty of Cyprus. It must con- 
tinue to be British territory. At the same time she 
fully recognizes the age-old cultural links of the 
peoples of Cyprus with neighboring countries, and 
has no wish that they should be disturbed. What she 
is both willing and anxious to do is to give Cyprus 
once again a constitution which will in course of time 
lead to full self-government within the Common- 
wealth. Further than that she feels she cannot go. 
The offer of such a constitution has now been made, 
and it remains to be seen whether, in the light of our 
firm decision on the question of Enosis, a sufficient 
body of the people of Cyprus will accept the offer. 


TRY FOR GOOD WILL 


War breeds war; vengeance is repaid by vengeance. Let us 
now try the new policy of friendliness and good will. 
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Today I shall attempt to discuss the question of 
up-to-date inter-American relations within the frame 
of world affairs. I have lived 25 years of my adult, 
thinking years in Latin America and another 25 in 
the United States. I have visited the twenty Latin 
American republics several times and each one of the 
forty-eight states of this Union. And what a fascinat- 
ing and promising panorama that is. 

Perhaps because of these personal, repeated pil- 
grimages over the western hemisphere, I am very 
much of a believer in something more than a good- 
neighbor policy: in continental American unity and 
destiny, as One New World... . 

I wrote a book on the subject, “We of the Ameri- 
cas,” six years ago. The situation is calling for what 
Secretary of State Dulles has termed “an agonizing 
reappraisal” and former President Hoover defined 
as a “haunting anxiety... .” 

Before proceeding I should make it clear that by 
a “solidly organized” western hemisphere I do not 
mean anything too difficult or complicated to achieve, 
but simply a better realization on the part of the 
American people of the vital part that Latin Ameri- 
ca is bound to play in the future of this country, and 
of the world... . 

That this is possible seems clear if we consider 
that the natural resources of the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics are certainly greater that those of the 
United States and that, united, the western hemis- 
phere is, or could be made, self-sufficient in practical- 
ly every resource of raw material required either for 
the normal, peaceful growth of the area or, if need 
be, for the waging of a successful defensive war... . 

What is more, Latin America is in this, as in other 
respects, undergoing what someone has called a 
“population explosion.” At present the population 
is growing there at the rate of nearly 3 percent a 
year, or twice the rate of increase in the world at 
large. If this pace is maintained, Latin America will 
have 600 million inhabitants by the end of the 
century. ... 

The expansion and growth to which I have been 
referring has taken place largely through the use of 
the area’s own resources. Because there is such a 
So much so that you may be surprised to learn that 
thing as Latin American capital, and it is a big thing. 
Latin American investments in the United States 
have already reached the ten-figure level... . 


*Excerpts from a speech at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va., October 8, 1954. 
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The Inter-American System’ 


BY DR. CARLOS DAVILA 
Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States 


The fact is, in brief, that the Latin American re- 
publics are now on the march and nothing can stop 
them, not even bad governments or bigger and better 
revolutions, to use the phrase coined by an American 
journalist. 

This does not mean, of course, that international 
cooperation to foster this process already in motion is 
unnecessary. It is in fact essential. 

The Organization of American States, where the 
twenty-one American Republics are represented, is 
the logical place for the discussion of these problems, 
and where measures of cooperation can be, and are 
being adopted. 

Recently that Organization held its Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, in Caracas, and there, as in 
previous meetings of this type, political considera- 
tions were the subject of intensive debate. Agree- 
ments was also reached regarding global cooperation 
against the danger of international communism. 

Concrete agreements regarding economic problems, 
however, were postponed so that they might be more 
fully discussed at a special meeting later in the year. 
This is now scheduled to meet next month at Rio de 
Janeiro, and it will probably be one of the most im- 
portant gatherings held so far in this field. 

The practical measures that the United States 
could take to foster and accelerate the economic prog- 
ress of Latin America can be summarized in a few 
words. The United States can do much to promote 
and hasten this process in the investment field, where 
opportunities for profitable sharing in the economic 
progress of Latin America exist, and in the field of 
international trade, by assuring stable and expanding 
markets, as well as reasonable prices for Latin Ameri- 
can commodities. 

The Latin Americans do not want grants or gifts 
from the United States, but cooperation in the form 
of capital, know-how and markets. They are inviting 
the United States to be a partner in this grand eco- 
nomic adventure, the success of which would be the 
best guarantee of a peaceful condition in the world. 

The emphasis on economics was the main feature 
of the Organization of American States when it came 
to life 64 years ago at the First Pan American Con- 
ference here in Washington. But then, and through 
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the years, other aspects particularly the juridical and 
the political, came to the fore. 

The economic wheel of Pan Americanism became 
the slow one. 

The achievements of this, the oldest international 
organization, in those other fields have been history 
making. There, for 64 years, we have been patiently 
perfecting the codes of public and private interna- 
tional law with the hope that some day they be 
generally enforced and serve as the needed model 
for all nations. 

Oar multilateral treaties have gone far towards 
the goal of solving, only by juridical means, all dis- 
putes or conflicts among nations, with the calling of 
Commissions of Inquiry followed by the processes 
of conciliation and arbitration. 

Even more important is the spirit that these 
endeavors have developed in this continent. 

Not only an American code, but also an American 
way, an American doctrine, an American pattern of 
international behaviour, an American spirit have 
arisen. ... 

I think it may be safe to predict that as long as 
we can keep these nations united under the mantle 
of the Organization of American States, there will 
be no more wars between American nations. 

This monumental achievement has gone almost 
unnoticed. Few realize besides, that there they are, 
in Washington, 21 States in an organization of equals. 
No upper or inner councils, no vetoes, no permanent 
seats for some and temporary for others, no dif- 
ference between the vote of the powerful or the 
powerless. 

An editorial in the Herald Tribune recently re- 
called that at a Forum organized by that newspaper 
in New York in 1939 this speaker remarked that the 
feeling of solidarity among the American nations 
has been so strengthened in the minds of the peoples 
that it could be construed that in the future “any 
attack on any American nation would be considered 
an attack on all of them.” The editorial recalled that 
that was about the exact wording incorporated years 
after in the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of solidarity and 
continental defense. 

It seems to me that an economic solidarity is now 


Dr. Carlos Davila, born in Los Angeles, Chile, was Chilean Ambassador 
to the U.S. from 1927-1931. In 1932 he was provisional President of 
Chile. In 1941 he received the Maria Moors Cabot award from Columbia 
University for distinguished journalistic contributions in the service of the 
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in the making; I would not be surprised if at the 
Economic Conference of Rio de Janeiro in Novem- 
ber some definite steps are taken in that direction. 

Of course the economic solidarity of the Americas 
has been proclaimed in many resolutions in several 
Pan American conferences. But practical measures of 
implementation have been slow. The problem is 
extremely complex and no agreement for the contin 
nental economic security is going to be signed the 
day after tomorrow. 

Yet I think a spirit prevails which eventually will 
pave the way for some sort of an Economic Monroe 
Doctrine; for an economic solidarity already in effect. 

In fact there exists a sense of continental collective 
responsibility on the matter. So that we may para- 
phrase the Rio de Janeiro pact of continental defense 
by saying that the economic problems of one Ameri- 
can nation are problems that concern all of them... . 


POWER POLITICS 


The problem of peace is not how to abolish power, or to 
pretend to ignore it, but how to organize power, regulate it, 
bring it under law and in general to civilize the exercise of it. 

We shall come only gradually, and with increased difficulty, 
to that great end. But we can take no other road to peace. 

Wa LippMANN 
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It is the writer’s good fortune to have had the 
privilege of attending a convocation of Muslims and 
Christians held at Bhamdoun, Lebanon, April 22-27, 
1954. 

Dr. Garland Evans Hopkins, Vice President of 
The American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 
wrote to me early last year inviting me to join a 
group of Christians chosen from the Western na- 
tions who would journey to the Middle East to meet 
with some of the leadership of the Muslim world. 
It was hoped that this group might be able to find 
those common denominators of belief and faith which 
might help undergird a cooperative relationship be- 
tween these two great religious movements. 

Out of this Middle East had come three great 
monotheistic religions with similar ethical systems; 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Obviously, it 
would have been desirable to’ have had all three of 
the groups represented at this Convocation; how- 
ever, the political situation resulting from the 
emergence of Israel as a state, with the resulting 
tensions, made this impossible. Anyway, there is a 
very close relationship between Christianity and 
Judaism in the West; the gap has been between 
Christianity and Islam. Some of the bloodiest pages 
of western European history, the clashes between 
Christians and Muslims, cover the red side of our 
cultural ledger. 

The expense of the Convocation was underwritten 
by a Foundation grant to the American Friends of 
the Middle East in the hope that another contribu- 
tion to peace and understanding in this area of the 
world might be made. So on April 22, Sunni and 
Shia Muslims, Christians from the Waldensian, 
Coptic, Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and vari- 
ous Protestant churches—lawyers, educators, clergy- 
men, editors, government officials—met to seek ways 
in which the basic postulates of these faiths might be 
brought to bear on some of the problems of con- 
temporary society. Picture, if you will, the Ballroom 
of the beautiful Ambassador Hotel, located on the 
eastern slope of one of the mountains of the western 
Lebanon chain, with some thirty-five Muslim dele- 
gates clustered on one side of the room and an 
equivalent number of Christians on the other side 
with a wide aisle between, the atmosphere charged 
with tensions growing out of a fear that this unique 
effort at understanding might either succeed or fail 
depending upon the nature of the opening papers 
and discussions. 


Peace And The Middle East 


BY HURST R. ANDERSON, LLD 
President of The American University 


Significant papers were read on the “Evaluation of 
the Spiritual Assets in Islam” by Dr. Muhammad 
Nizamuddin, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad, India; and a parallel paper 
on Christianity delivered by Dr. Winfred E. Gar- 
rison, Literary Editor of The Christian Century 
magazine and also Professor of Philosophy and Relli- 
gion, University of Houston, Texas. 

There was a lack of freedom of discussion at first, 
but on Friday, the Muslim delegates invited the 
Christians to a service of worship in their finest 
spiritual tradition in which both Christians and Mus- 
lims participated in worship and prayer—an unusual 
and most moving experience. Then, on Sunday, an 
Episcopal Bishop led the Christian service of wor- 
ship in which the Muslims worshiped and prayed 
together with the Christians. From that time on, the 
discussions seemed to be freer and easier, for here, 
without articulate expression of rational concepts, 
followers of two great monotheistic faiths were 
brought together in spirit to face a common intellec- 
tual responsibility. 

The discussions in the sessions which occupied the 
several days centered in the significance of the indi- 
vidual in Islam and in Christianity, the significance 
of the family, the significance of society, the prob- 
lems of social work, the dangers of communism, and 
the problems of the education of our youth in the 
moral and spiritual assets of our faith. Many of the 
discussions were, of course, in formal and planned 
meetings; others were informal, casual and freer as 
individuals became better acquainted. A resolutions 
committee began its work early in the Convocation 
in an effort to find a statement of cooperation based 
upon our common beliefs. I think it will be inter- 
esting to include the statement of these conclusions 
approved unanimously by the some seventy dele- 
gates. 

The Muslim-Christian Convocation at Bhamdoun 
believes that the fundamental conflict of our times re- 
sults partly from failure of people to avail themselves of 
the spiritual assets of religion. Even among _ those 
countries which have least been affected by this failure, 
oppression has frequently been inflicted by the powerful 
on the feeble, the stronger nations failing to recognize 
and respect the rights and aspirations of weaker nations. 
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In this situation, we who believe in God and try to 
abide by His commandments must face the currents of 
atheism and materialism which have permeated all 
communities and nations. 

The Convocation has emphasized that there is a 
large area in which fruitful cooperation can be devel- 
oped between the two faiths of Islam and Christianity. 
We both believe in the one God. While holding 
strongly to our respective convictions, we believe that 
we can mutually collaborate in opening up effective 
channels for transmitting the teachings and morals of 
our respective faiths to our respective younger genera- 
tions. Indeed, we believe that there is urgent need 
further to explore ways of co-operation as suggested 
throughout the course of the Convocation. 

We believe that we stand at a crossroad in the 
affairs of men. We have no quick solutions for our 
problems, and we possess no immediate means for 
righting wrongs. We do, however, dare to demon- 
strate our faith that it is the will of God that those 
who believe in Him should live as brothers and work 
one with another toward the goals for mankind which 
He has disclosed, prominent among which is respect 
for the unalienable rights of men and the protection of 
all mankind from exploitation and abuse. 

We, therefore, in solemn convocation assembled on 
this 27th day of April Anno Domini 1954 — Sha’aban 
the 24th in the Hijra year of 1373 —do constitute 
ourselves a continuing Committee on Muslim-Christian 
Cooperation and do pledge that under God we will 
work unceasingly with mutual confidence and regard 
for the rights of others to promote understanding and 
brotherliness between the adherents of Islam and 
Christianity. 

The discussions and experiences together did bring 
forth some interesting observations: 


(1) That both Christians and Muslims realize 
that one of the principal trends of our age is a grow- 
ing secularism and materialism which assumes many 
forms. In the West, it assumes the form of worship 
of “things,” the growth of an industrial society 
with all of its products made available in a com- 
petitive world market; in the East in the form of 
Marxian materialism which tends to reduce the fun- 
damental life struggle to economic terms and moti- 
vations. The suggestion, therefore, is that our 
struggle is not fundamentally a struggle between 
democracy and communism but a struggle between 
the spiritual assets of monotheistic religion and a 
growing materialism which embraces many areas of 
life in all parts of the world. 

(2) That we cannot combat this materialism, 
which, of course, carries with it the glorification of 
War as an important instrument in the solution of 
international conflicts, without a program of coopera- 
tive action which fights the spiritual battles of the 
race in the market place as well as in the pulpit; 
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in the activities of man as well as in its philosophical 
and theological abstractions. It was suggested by 
some of the Muslim delegates that this was the 
peculiar error of the Christian West, that while we 
were great preachers and indulged glibly in expres- 
sion of Christian idealism in great pulpits in great 
cities as well as in small hamlets, that our Christian- 
ity does not sufficiently permit the activities of life 
to demonstrate to the world that here, after all, is a 
way of life — not just a theological postulate. 

(3) That there is, viewed by the expressions of 
the Muslim delegates, a most sincere devotion to the 
cultures of the peoples of the smaller nations, a 
thorough-going opposition to the colonialism of the 
last century, a profound hope that the larger nations 
of the West will understand this struggle and will 
put it in its proper perspective — not interpret it 
necessarily as opposition to the nationalism of the 
great powers, but rather as a deep and abiding urge 
on the part of these peoples to achieve the finest and 
best in terms of their own cultural inheritances. 

(4) That throughout the Middle East, there is a 
resentment toward the West which grows out of (a) 
the creation of the state of Israel, (which it is not my 
responsibility either to justify or condemn; ) and (b) 
even more acute at the moment, our apparent dis- 
regard for the plight of 850,000 to 900,000 Arab 
refugees who are living in camps under deplorable 
conditions. This it is suggested is our Western prob- 
lem. 

Whatever may be the American view of the crea- 
tion of Israel as a state, there surely can be no reason- 
able reason for the disregard of human suffering 
made inevitable by the result of political decisions 
even though they may have been wisely made. It is 
felt by many in the East and West that something 
constructive must be offered in the search for a solu- 
tion to this refugee problem. 

(5) That there was a general concern expressed 
on the part of the Western representatives for the 
apparent sympathy on the part of some Arabs for the 
Russian view of the world situation. It was very 
clear that the mind and the heart of Islam is just as 
far removed from Marxist doctrine as the heart and 
mind of Christianity, but it was suggested by Muslim 
delegates attending this conference that the faith of 
their fathers could be preserved without disrupting 
the political relationships with the Soviet Union. 
This delicately balanced view of the plight of the 
Arab in this world of tension is one calculated to 
preserve a maximum of peace and security in the 
midst of most difficult relationships. Whether this is 
a realistic view only history will tell. 

(6) That it is possible for people with religio.s 
points of view which have been historically at vari- 
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ance to come together and discuss their common con- 
cerns, hopes and aspirations under the one God, 
which they both hold is the most significant force in 
human history. 

Now having had this rather unusual experience 
and being an educator rather than a theologian, I 
must conclude this exposition with a few observations 
essentially personal in character. 

First, it is inconceivable to me that we should 
express so glibly the Christian hope for peace while, 
at the same time, we have not before seriously sought 
a world community of religious faith which could 
make such a great contribution to human understand- 
ing. This Christian-Muslim Convocation to me was 
a humiliating experience as well as a stimulating 
one. I shared the optimism with those who were 
present for a new kind of cooperation in the future, 
with a sense of shame that there have been so many 
years since the birth of our monotheistic faiths before 
this spirit of cooperation found expression in a pro- 
gram of action. 

Second, during the oppression of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the last war, we were all so sympathetic with 
them that we were moved to help them find some 
kind of homeland which they could call their own 
and in which they could build with a sense of security 
and hope. This is the reason that we consented to 
the creation of the state of Israel. However, what 
we were not fully aware of, nor are now aware of, 
is the hardship which we have imposed on others 


The Middle East 


in relieving the unbearable conditions faced by our 
Jewish friends. This blindness seems to me can only 
lead to one conclusion — that we must now become 
aroused to a similar concern for the oppressed Arab 
refugees. I have visited their camps, and I have seen 
their poverty and distress. I feel a sense of guilt 
which I personally cannot escape until I, myself, 
make my own humble contribution to the welfare of 
these unfortunate people. 

Third, I have become increasingly aware since the 
war of the inadequacies of our own education in 
preparing our own young men and women for the 
responsibility for the kind of leadership which has 
been thrust upon us as a nation. Our intellectual 
tradition is oriented to the West, which, of course, 
is perfectly natural. However, we can never develop 
in our citizens a sympathy to the problems of other 
cultures unless we somehow, in some way, bring our 
people closer to the history, the literature, the reli- 
gious traditions and the languages of the East. It is 
at heart our lack of understanding of the problems 
of the East which is forcing them into communistic 
captivity. In our schools, in our churches, in our 
clubs and community activities, in our editorial poli- 
cies and publications alike, we must do a much more 
thorough job of educating our young as well as our 
more mature citizens for the problems which we now 
face. As we accomplish this, the hope for peace will 
become more realistic and the goal of peace nearer 
than it is at present. 


Forgotten Strategic Area 


Modern weapons have changed the face of war. 
There was a time when the Straits of Gibraltar — 
covered by the big guns on Gib— dominated the 
Western passage in the Mediterranean. The Eastern 
entrance was carefully guarded by British troops 
stationed in Suez. In past wars, control of the Suez 
Canal and Gibraltar or the loss of Dardanelles was 
considered a military event of prime import. There 
was a time when the position of a regiment on key 
terrain overlooking the enemy position was as impor- 
tant as an extra battalion. There were centuries when 
the British fleet ruled the waves and the Mediter- 
ranean was its special preserve. 

Today the face of war is different. One great- 
bomb could silence Gibraltar. The Suez and the 
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Dardanelles could be closed with atomic mines 
dropped from planes based in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Position, once a dominant factor on the battle field, 
now has no meaning unless friendly skies cover the 
coveted position. Today no fleet can survive unless it 
controls the air above it. 

Despite these changes in the military picture, the 
Middle East has always been and continues to be the 
most strategic region in the world. It is the bridge- 
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head to three continents. It is the Eurasian gateway 
to vast, undeveloped Africa. Its Suez Canal is the 
East-West passage between two great oceans. With- 
in this strategic bridgehead lie more than half of the 
known oil reserves of the world! 

Without access to this priceless fuel in the Middle 
East the economy of Europe cannot flourish. Oil is 
the life-blood of modern war and access to this great 
oil reservoir is a prize which both the Communist 
powers and the free world desperately covet. 

The Soviet Union would be void of vision if it has 
not already planned, in the event of war, to seize 
and use the oil in the Middle East. The Western 
powers can ill afford to permit this to happen — yet 
there are no ground forces of sufficient consequence 
to hold the massive Red Army out of these fabulous 
oil fields. 

Turkey has a formidable force of some twenty 
divisions with limited Air support but Turkey will 
do well to hold her frontiers in Asia Minor. Should 
war come, the Red Army most certainly will push 
Turkish forces out of European Turkey so that Red 
submarines from the Black Sea may ply the Mediter- 
ranean. Turkey will be too busy at home to defend 
elsewhere. 

The Arab countries recently have been aided mili- 
tarily and Pakistan has joined hands in a Western 
defense pact. But there is no possibility of strength 
being created which could cope with the Red Army. 
The recruitment and equipment of all Middle Euro- 
pean forces are intended merely to maintain the local 
status quo. 

Politically the situation in the Middle East is 
improved. The British withdrawal from the Suez 
has made Egypt happy. This attitude is reflected in 
the other Arab countries which look to Egypt for 
leadership. The recent oil settlement in Iran has 
resulted in a government friendly to the West. 

Despite these improved conditions there is a gnaw- 
ing, foreboding, deadly threat to the North. The 
Middle East offers the Kremlin more than oil; it is 
also the Communists’ land passage to Africa. And 
Africa, the second largest continent, ripe for ex- 
ploitation, is utterly defenseless. With the announced 
objective of world domination, the Kremlin can be 
depended upon to pay careful attention to this con- 
tinent. 

Should World War III be forced upon us, the 
outlook in the Middle East is dark. The success or 
failure of our containment policy against the Com- 
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munist expansion is debatable. But in the Middle 
East no surface containment is possible because de- 
fensive troops, in strength, are not in existence. So 
far as is known by this writer, no plan exists to 
prevent a Red Army invasion. 

Yet, the free world cannot afford to lose Africa 
and the Middle East. Were these vital areas an- 
nexed to the Red Orbit, the Kremlin would then 
dominate two thirds the land surface of the world 
and half of its population! In peace time trade 
with Africa lies the best solution to Europe’s totter- 
ing economy. Were friendly trade relations estab- 
lished, the flow of raw materials and manufactured 
goods could insure prosperity on both continents for 
centuries, 

The creation and employment of new weapons 
would brighten this gloomy situation. Were the 
United States to create overwhelming air supremacy 
the intercontinental bomber and the great-bomb 
would be the best possible war deterrent. The Soviet 
Union is the base from which her planned expansion 
must be launched. She is not likely to risk loss of 
this base if she knows war will certainly destroy it. 

Nevertheless, were war forced upon us, air power 
could deny Middle East oil to the Soviet Union. 
Air power cannot hold ground, but air power could 
destroy the refineries. It could destroy the pipe lines 
and rail or truck transport which carry oil into the 
Soviet Union. It could make the long desert supply 
routes hazardous. 

Since 1946 the Soviet Union has made a prodi- 
gious air effort. She is determined to build the largest 
and strongest air force in the world. Today she has 
13,000 modern MIG Jet Fighter interceptors. We 
have less than one-third this number. The Red Air 
Force has some 7,000 bombers, the majority of which 
are jet. An estimated 1 to 3,000 of these bombers 
have sufficient range to reach the United States. We 
have approximately 1,000 bombers which can strike 
back, deep into Russia. 

One cannot over-emphasize the importance of the 
Middle East and the dire consequences if it falls into 
the Communist orbit. Should war come, there is no 
way under heaven to prevent Soviet domination of 
the Middle East except by overwhelming American 
air supremacy. It is tragic that this supremacy is not 
even in the process of being created. 

The face of war has changed. The defense of his- 
toric, strategic Middle East can be effected only by 
air power from the New World. 
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Southeast Asia After Geneva 


In writing two years ago an introduction to the 
book “Southeast Asia in the Coming World,” Justice 
Douglas predicted that the area, “confronted with 
staggering problems, . . . rich in people and in re- 
sources and a prize for the Soviet empire builders — 
will long be turbulent and uneasy.” Recent events 
surely bear out this prediction. 

At the moment of writing, six months after 
Geneva, the situation in Southeast Asia is more than 
ever one to cause grave concern. An impotent gov- 
ernment clings in Vietnam to the outward forms of a 
control which is largely non-existent in fact. There 
is danger that the followers of Ho Chi Minh may 
accomplish by continuing infiltration the objectives 
for which they have been striving in years of guerilla 
warfare. For practical purposes Saigon stands virtu- 
ally alone, an insubstantial shell of the hopes and 
aspirations once so proudly flaunted. Not much more 
is needed. A sudden tour de force and the newly 
created state of Vietnam, even now separated by the 
Geneva pact from its cherished cultural capital of 
Hanoi, may become forever a monument to a mis- 
guided spirit of nationalism. If, however, it is too 
late to mourn the inevitable, it may not be unfitting 
to ponder the consequences. 

The new states of Southeast Asia, still suffering 
from the effects of Japanese wartime occupation, 
have attained independence and sovereignty at a 
time when the world is dominated by the influence 
of the West. Whether they like it or not, they have 
come into being under conditions in which economic 
rehabilitation and progress, improved standards of 
living, and technical advances are guided in great 
measure by Western know-how and practice. If they 
are to compete in the struggle for an acceptable way 
of life, these are arts which they must master. Frank 
Trager has said in his excellent publication on Burma 
that 

“once started on the path toward twentieth cen- 
tury ‘welfarism,’ an Asian state, or any state, 
thereby dips into a common Western source of 
applied science and technology. The net result 
must profoundly change the ancient character.” 
There is nothing strange about this, nor is there any- 
thing peculiar in the fact that the decision-making 
classes in Burma, in Indonesia, and in the ancient 
kingdom of Thailand have turned naturally in this 
direction. After all, the individual members of these 
classes have been exposed throughout most of their 
lives to Western influence and training. They have 
attended Oxford and Cambridge, Leyden and 
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Utrecht, and many of them have been attracted to 
the universities of this country. They have become 
Western in outlook if not in essence. Whether this 
might result in the long run in constitutional organi- 
zation on purely Western lines is more debatable. 
The Islamic heritage of the Malayan regions, the 
cultural background of the Buddhist states, might 
produce over a period of decades fruits of absorption 
and discard which would be in their entirety neither 
Western nor Oriental. 

Sovereign equality in the world community came 
suddenly to the countries of free Asia and found 
them in many respects unprepared for its responsi- 
bilities. To the masses of the people, following years 
of colonial status and an interim period of Japanese 
occupation, the dominant thought of the moment was 
independence. Relatively few of them had any 
appreciation of its attendant obligations, and even 
fewer had any acquaintance with the art of govern- 
ment or any conception of their relations with the 
world around them. The resulting problems have 
been and continue to be enormous. In the light of 
such adverse conditions, it has been said that the 
mere keeping afloat of the various ships of state has 
been no inconsiderable achievement. During the 
initial stages of independence this may be true. In- 
creasingly, however, evidence of progress far beyond 
the negative accomplishment of bare existence has 
been abundant. No one who has revisited Southeast 
Asia within the last year can fail to have been im- 
pressed by the signs of material improvement, of 
belief in national potentials, and of confidence in the 
future which appear on all sides. 

The important factor in the picture, however, is 
time. Keenly aware of the difficulties which they 
face, the national leaders who are planning for the 
future, for the creation of a welfare state in Burma, 
for more stable economies in Indonesia and _ the 
Philippines, for the elements of successful statehood 
in Malaya, need time for fulfillment, time for the 
education and training of their people. 

Possibly the most urgent immediate problems are 
these of education and training. Political and eco- 
nomic progress along the lines envisaged depends in 
the final analysis, it has been said, on an educated 
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and enlightened middle class. For this purpose the 
existing educational facilities of Southeast Asia are 
inadequate. In contrast to vital needs, the flow of 
qualified individuals from the universities is only a 
trickle. Efforts both intelligent and well-directed 
are being made to remedy this situation, and in all 
the countries of the area the universities are showing 
substantial expansion and improvement. In Jakarta 
new and impressive buildings have been constructed 
for the faculties of law and ecomonics, while a com- 
parable program for the faculties of science and tech- 
nology has been under way in Bandung. A com- 
pletely modern and spacious library, containing also 
offices for the faculty, has been added to the plant of 
the University of Malaya in Singapore. New dormi- 
tories and an up-to-date administration building are 
nearing completion at the University of Rangoon, 
and Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok has a 
handsome addition which follows the graceful archi- 
tectural lines of old Siam. Along with material im- 
provements have come changes in curricula and in 
teaching methods, many of them involving inciden- 
tal problems of their own. In Indonesia, for instance, 
the discontinuance of the use of Dutch for official and 
educational purposes, has created language difficul- 
ties of no small order, for the Indonesian language 
is still in process of evolution, and English, per- 
mitted as a second language, is known as yet to only 
a small part of the population. Similarly in Burma, 
the cultural trend toward an increasing use of Bur- 
mese in place of English poses certain problems, al- 
though a knowledge of English is required in gradu- 
ate study. 

Once again it must be emphasized that the vital 
factor in the situation is time. None of these prob- 
lems, those of education, of political development, of 
economic progress, are insuperable. All of them are 
being faced with vigor and determination and with a 
conviction of ultimate success. They are not, how- 
ever, problems which can be solved overnight. Time 
is of the essence, and time may be running short. 
The loss of northern Vietnam and the weakness of 
southern Vietnam produce concern in regard to Laos 
and Cambodia; and from those countries it is only a 
step to Burma and Thailand and southward through 
the Malay Peninsula with the island groups of Indo- 


nesia and the Philippines not too remote. At the 
present stage of development, with problems of edu- 
cation and progress still in process of solution, the 
gravity of the situation lies in the fact that the great 
bulk of the population of Southeast Asia is made up 
of a restless peasant class, largely illiterate and 
vaguely aware that economic conditions are not what 
they might be. It is precisely this type of population 
with which Communism has had its greatest success, 
as demonstrated in Russia, in China, and now in 
Indo-China. In the face of such realities, co-existence 
became a meaningless term. It is of course a fact, in 
that Communism and other ways of life currently do 
co-exist; but co-existence must imply peaceful co- 
existence, a live and let-live policy, and peaceful co- 
existence cannot be predicated on the fable of the 
Arab and his camel. 

The national leaders of Southeast Asia may be 
assumed to realize this, to appreciate the difference 
between co-existence (which is a fact involving little 
by way of option), and neutrality (which does in- 
volve an option), and to recognize the dangers 
inherent in the Indo-Chinese débacle. Having em- 
barked upon programs which look toward Western 
ways, they now more than ever need the help of the 
Western world in their fulfillment. They do not 
wish to be pushed around, they do not want to be 
proselytized, and they have a lively desire to carry 
their share of the burden; but they are wholly recep- 
tive to the sympathetic cooperation and assistance 
which they should be entitled to expect. This is their 
right and a corresponding duty on the part of the 
West. If it is not forthcoming, the observation of 
Arnold Toynbee in his great work on “A Study of 
History” has poignant meaning: 

“. . even an internally united Western World 
would find itself in a precarious position in the 
World as a whole if the great peasant majority 
of Mankind were to be gathered into the Com- 
munist fold; and this might be the peasantry’s 
cultural destiny if the modern Western Way of 
life failed to offer any practical prescription for 
the peasantry’s economic malady; for in that 
event the Communists’ prescription, however 
unpalatable in itself, would hold the field faute 
de mieux.” 


A DYNAMIC WORLD ORDER 


We must make up our minds that no false pride of nationhood, 
of isolated sovereignties, shall defeat the great hope and vision 
of a peaceful, ordered, human society, steadily moving forward 
to the attainment of the high social and spiritual Christian ideals 
which have been the inspiration of the greatest spirits of our race. 

Fietp Smuts 
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Interparliamentary 
Conference in Old 


Exactly 65 years after its founding in Paris, the 
Interparliamentary Union gathered for its 43rd Con- 
ference in Vienna, partitioned-city, still occupied by 
allied-nation troops of the Soviet, Great Britain, 
France and the United States. The Union has seen 
many vicissitudes since 1889, two world wars and 
many peace treaties, two international organizations, 
the League and now the United Nations. 

Devoted to the ideals and purposes of “peace 
among nations,” it has steadfastly held to the belief 
that international disputes may be settled by arbitra- 
tion and collective security; that strength is best 
achieved by the combined efforts of peace-minded na- 
tions, and that peace is not merely the absence of 
war, but an attitude of daily living. The United 
States was an original member of the Union in 1889. 
In fact, in 1888 William Randolph Cremer, M.P. 
led a group of British Trade-Unionists, intended on 
seeing President Cleveland, to Washington. Where- 
from, the President intervened in a fisheries’ dispute, 
which had hung fire for many years, applying the 
principle of the new discovery, arbitration, to its 
settlement. Cremer, returning elated, joined up with 
Frederick Passy of France and the next year the idea 
of inter-parliaments was born in Paris, with eight 
countries, including the United States, present. 

Thirty-seven countries met in Vienna in 1954 to 
carry out the aims of the Union. It has met three 
times in the United States. At the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904, in Washington in 1925, and again in 
Washington last year, 1953. Its membership has 
varied. It has at times embraced over 40 parliaments 
and it began with 8. It is now approaching the 40 
mark again. 

Its philosophy is based upon the teachings of St. 
Robert Bellarmine and Juarez, of the 16th century: 
government by the consent of the governed, as op- 
posed to the divine right of kings or the assumed 
power of dictators. Any duly constituted parliament 
may become a member on its own choosing, thus be- 
coming a Group for the country it represents. This 
year several groups returned to the Union. Spain was 
represented by the Spanish Republic-in-exile and 
Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria came across the Iron 
Curtain to participate in its free deliberations. They 
did not have to come far for Vienna is actually only 
a few miles from the Czech border. The next meet- 
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Union Holds 43rd 
Vienna 


BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States 
Group Interparliamentary Union and Executive 
Secretary, American Peace Society 


ing in 1955 is scheduled for Helsinki, Finland, so 
the distance will still be only a few miles from Soviet 
territory. This will doubtless encourage even greater 
participation of the countries affiliated with the cen- 
tral Moscow government which has presumably 
adopted a new line of cooperation with existing 
world organizations. Inasmuch as the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is a Class A affiliate of the United 
Nations, with right to originate legislation and de- 
bate it before the Economic and Social Council, it is 
easily seen how important its resolutions and action 
may become in their bearing on current international 
issues. 

The U. S. delegation, arriving in Vienna by Mili- 
tary Air Transport August 26th, was headed by Hon. 
Daniel Reed, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, in the absence of Senator 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan, who is President of 
the American Group. Hon. Harold D. Cooley, Vice- 
President of the Group, member of the Council, (as 
is Congressman Reed) and member of the IU Execu- 
tive Committee, accompanied the Group which in- 
cluded Senator Frank Barrett from Wyoming, Hon. 
Hale Boggs, Representative from Louisiana, Senator 
Edward D. Crippa, Junior Senator from Wyoming, 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings from Missouri, Hon. 
Kenneth Keating, Representative from New York, 
Senator Estes Kefauver from Tennessee, Hon. W. 
Robert Poage, Representative from Texas, Senator 
Charles E. Potter from Michigan, Senator William 
A. Purtell from Connecticut, Hon. Albert Rains, 
Representative from Alabama, Hon. Frazier Reams, 
Representative from Ohio, Hon. Antoni Sadlak, 
Representative from Connecticut, Senator John J. 
Sparkman from Alabama, Hon. Henry O. Talle, 
Representative from Iowa, Senator Alexander Wiley, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
Senator from Wisconsin and Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
Permanent Secretary of the Group. Dr. Dunham 
acted as liaison with the United States High Com- 
mission in Vienna and the officers and the various 
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groups constituting the Union. 

Through the years, the Union has been concerned 
with such problems as: economic and financial ques- 
tions involving international trade, protection of na- 
tional minorities, reduction of armaments and estab- 
lishment of international security, colonial questions, 
juridical development of international relations, so- 
cial policies, the fight against the drug traffic, and 
the improvement of the representative system of 
government. 

The Conference opened in the beautiful Parlia- 
ment Buildings of Vienna on Friday morning, August 
27th and continued through Thursday, September 
2nd. Lord Stansgate, President of the Council, 
presided and called for the election of a permanent 
presiding officer for the 43rd Conference. Dr. Bart- 
hold Sturgkh, President of the Austrian Group, and 
representative from the Province of Styria, was 
elected President of the Conference and the Hon. 
Daniel Reed was elected Vice-President, and later 
was called upon to preside over some of the most 
important sessions of the week. In a speech of 
welcome, Chancellor Raab, recently a visitor to the 
United States, greeted the delegates from 37 coun- 
tries: Germany, Brazil, Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Burma, Republican Spain, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Haiti, Hungary, India, Indonesia, 
Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Norway, Netherlands, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the United States 
of America. Also represented were the United Na- 
tions, the International Labor Organization, the 
Council of Europe, the European Coal and Steel 
Community, and the Autonomous Section of Secre- 
taries of Parliaments. 

Thus it may be seen that almost the entire civilized 
world was gathered together in one great unity of 
parliaments with one objective, the peaceful settle- 
ment of questions affecting all of mankind. 

The chamber was arranged to seat approximately 
four hundred delegates and the adjoining rooms were 
set aside for the meetings of the Standing Committees 
and the Interparliamentary Bureau, headed by the 
Secretary-General—Andre de Blonay, and his able 
staff of assistants. Simultaneous translations were 
available by means of headphones, as is customary 
in the United Nations, New York, and addresses were 
made in English and French, the official languages 
of the Conference, although German, Portuguese, 
Spanish were likewise efficiently translated by a 
trained staff of linguists. 

The questions for debate opened with the General 
Discussion of the Secretary-General’s report on world 
conditions, a masterly unbiased document prepared 
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by M. Andre de Blonay and circulated to the dele- 
gates in their countries previous to the meeting. 
Congressman Reed, Chairman of the American dele- 
gation and Senator John J. Sparkman both spoke to 
this report, complimenting the Secretary-General on 
its excellence and key-noting the views of the United 
States on foreign relations. 

The first Resolution, which had been prepared at 
the Council Meeting in Monaco in April, was on the 
Functioning of the United Nations Organization. 
The United Statse Group was fortunate in having 
present, as guest of Senator Wiley, the expert on 
such matters in the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Carl Marcy, who had prepared the 
Senate Report on the UN Charter. An amendment, 
proposed by the Hungarian Delegation, in regard to 
admission of new member-countries to the UN was 
first stated to include only those who had requested 
admission. Since it was obvious that this would not 
include Austria nor Germany, who were restrained 
from applying until they had achieved full sover- 
eignty, the question was finally resolved by the use 
of the present participle, “requesting admission” and 
was so changed* in the final Resolution. This ques- 
tion of admission of additional nations, which has up 
to now been blocked by Soviet veto in the Security 
Council when applied to States outside the Soviet 
sphere of influence, is one of those amendments 
which the United States delegation has indicated it 
would support in the UN as one to be removed from 
inclusion in the veto power. The rest of the Resolu- 
tion gives strong support to the UN and calls upon 
member nations of the I.U. “to go and do likewise.” 


The United States Group which had met in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber at the Capitol previous 
to leaving for Vienna, was well prepared to speak on 
the various questions of the conference—and did not 
miss the opportunities presented. Prepared addresses 
made during the Conference, as well as extempo- 
raneous remarks will all be included in the Proceed- 
ings of the 43rd Conference, furnished as a bound 
volume, early in 1955. It will be available for two 
dollars at the Interparliamentary Bureau, 6 Rue 
Constantine, Geneva. Among those who gave such 
addresses were: Senators Alexander Wiley, Thomas 
C. Hennings, Estes Kefauver, Charles E. Potter, 
William A. Purtell and John J. Sparkman. American 
Congressmen making such addresses were: Harold 
D. Cooley, Hale Boggs, Kenneth Keating, W. Robert 
Poage, Frazier Reams, Albert Raines, Antoni Sad- 
lak, Henry O. Talle, and, of course, the Chairman, 
Congressman Daniel Reed. 


*A complete set of the Final Resolutions of the 43rd Conference may 
be had by writing: Interparliamentary Union, American Group, 1612 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington (6), D. C. 
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Parliament Building, Vienna, Austria 


The second Resolution was on the question of the 
Reduction of Armaments. This resolution welcomed 
the resumption of the Disarmament Commission at 
the UN, agreed that collective security was an in- 
despensable factor in all disarmament proposals and 
reasserted the principle of “suspension and control” 
by the UN of the manufacture of nuclear weapons as 
well as considering the “methods and means” of ban- 
ning the use of all atomic weapons in any possible 
future conflicts between nations. 

The third Resolution relates to the Protection of 
Copyright. It calls upon all nations to ratify the 
1952 Copyright Convention, signed at Geneva but 
still lacking implementation to replace the obsolete 
Bern Convention, to which the United States has 
never been a party. It would protect creative effort 
in every nation from “fiscating” and would likewise 
protect the entire cultural heritage of mankind by 
insuring an interchange of the total creative work of 
the world among nations. 

The fourth Resolution had to do with Social Policy 
as applied to workers in Non-Metropolitan Areas, 5 
conventions of the International Labor Conference 
of 1947, still awaiting universal adoption. These 
conventions give protection to rural workers and their 
families, promoting their social, cultural and eco- 


nomic welfare in the same manner as now applied to 
urban workers, protected by labor union member- 
ships and social legislation now progressively applied 
in Europe the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United States 

The rest of the work of the Conference was largely 
taken up in housekeeping chores, amending rules and 
procedures, except for a most important session on 
the European Coal and Steel Community. Dr, 
Herman Punder, Vice-President of that forward- 
looking organization, gave a remarkable address, 
outlining its organization and its evidence of success, 
even after so short a period of operation. The person 
originally scheduled to speak on this subject was the 
great Italian, Premier Alcide de Gasperi, but Dr. de 
Gasperi’s sudden death a few days before the Con- 
ference, made it necessary to call upon Dr. Punder, 
Chairman of the German delegation. He met the 
challenge with a ringing speech of confidence in 
European unity. 

The social events of the Conference included the 
most gracious hospitality of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and of the American High Commissioner. The 
“Changing of the Guard” of the city of Vienna oc- 
curred during the Conference, when the Soviet Army 
turned over control to the American Forces in a 
colorful ceremony in the Municipal Gardens, op- 
posite the Parliament Buildings. This rotation comes 
every month among the occupying forces. The 
American delegation, though impressed, prayed for 
the day when the Austrian Peace Treaty, held up by 
the Soviet, would be signed, restoring to the Austrian 
people, their complete sovereignty, so necessary to 
their future and the peace of the world. 

The reception at the Schonnebriinn Palace, 
opened by Austria for the occasion, the wonderful 
gemiitlichkeit of the boat trip on the Danube and the 
New Wine Festival will all linger in the minds of 
the American delegation and their families, who went 
to “Vienna 1954.” 

Lord Stansgate was unanimously reelected Presi- 
dent of the Council in the closing session; the next 
Conference was scheduled for Helsinki, late August 
and early September 1955, the Executive Committee 
will meet December 15, 1954 in Paris; the council 1s 
scheduled to meet in Florence, immediately after 
Faster, 1955, and the agenda subjects are now being 
requested by the Secretary-general. 
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Berrer Maps NeEepep 

Because of world development needs the UN has set up a 
cartographic office. At present, says the Report, only one-fourth 
of the earth’s surface is adequately mapped. This is especially 
true in regions where development of natural resources is in its 
infancy, and where, as in the Far East, vast potentials exist for 
development. The ECOSOC, therefore, in July, 1954, approved 
a regional cartographic conference for Asian countries. 


ILO Assists Ecyprians 

The chief engineer of the Norwegian Employers’ Federation 
has been sent by the International Labor Organization to Egypt 
to act as chief of national productivity and of the Vocational 
Training Center at Heliopolis to help raise productivity in 


Egypt. 


ILO Inpia, Pakistan AND YUGOSLAVIA 

The International Labor Organization, on the invitation of the 
countries concerned, is furnishing instruction and a plan in pro- 
ductivity to India, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, working under the 
UN Technical Assistance Program. 


UNESCO Seminar 1n Tokyo 

An Arts and Crafts seminar sponsored by the UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization was opened, August 28, at 
the Prince Hotel in Tokyo, Japan. Representatives from Asian 
countries, Australia and Russia numbered 35; observers from 
Europe and the U.S. also attended. The purpose was to en- 
courage, teach and produce works of arts and promote inter- 
cultural relations. 


For AraB Boys 

The ILO, assisted by the UN Relief and Works Agency, has 
set up a modern vocational training center in Jordan for Arab 
boys from refugee camps. Opened in July, the center is said to 
be most modern. 127 boys are there using their hands in one 
or another of nine essential trades. During the next three years 
there will be some nine hundred boys trained and thus relieve 
Jordan’s acute shortage of skilled workers. 


FeLLowsu1p ComPETITION 

The Ford Foundation announced in October the opening of 
its Foreign Study and Research competition for the academic 
year 1955-56. The awards are for research in Africa, Asia, the 
Near-East, Soviet Russia and Eastern Europe. The purpose is 
to add to the number of Americans professionally equipped to 
interpret the cultures, history and current problems of these 
foreign lands. 


Ai For REFUGEE IMMIGRANTS 

Thirty-two Governors of States of the U.S. have now or- 
ganized committees to help in obtaining employment, housing 
and other aid to refugees who will come to this country under 
the amendment to the Refugee act of 1953. The Governors 
acted in response to the President’s request when he signed the 
amendment. New York State has already set up such a committee. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


FLoop REviEF 1n Easr GERMANY 


The authorities in East Germany have accepted an American 
offer of flood relief to the areas affected by recent floods. Dr. 
Conant announced that such relief would be carried out through 
private agencies. Therefore the League of Red Cross Societies 
has been designated to make necessary arrangements. 


PaxisTan’s Firsr Woman Dipiomar 

Recently appointed envoy from Pakistan to Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands is the Begum Re’ana Liaquat Ali Khan, widow 
of Pakistan’s first Prime Minister. She is the first woman to 
represent as Ambassador one of the Moslem countries which a 
short time ago kept their women veiled and in seclusion. 


LrecaTion RatsEp To Empassy 
The United States has elevated our legation in Finland to the 
status of an Embassy. 


University Proressors Met 1n VIENNA 

The International Conference of University Professors was 
held for the first time in Vienna, in September. The Association 
has headquarters in London and has a membership of over 
200,000 professors from forty countries. 


PoxiricaL AsyLUM IN AUSTRIA 

The Austrian Ministry of the Interior announced lately that 
all political refugees who reach Austrian soil are accorded full 
rights of political asylum. The authorities grant protection and 
residence rights to all persons having reason to fear persecution 
in their native countries, 


Boy Scouts Resuitp Caste 

Liechstenstein Castle, south of Vienna was built in the 12th 
century. In 1945 it was plundered and burnt to the ground. 
The ruins were given to Austrian Boy Scouts, Since 1949 the 
Scouts have devoted 7,600 voluntary work hours to restoring and 
expanding the castle to include a youth home and an open-air 
theater in the courtyard. 


FisHERIES CONVENTION 

The United States and Canada have signed a Convention on 
the Great Lakes Fisheries, which provides for joint action by the 
two countries in fishery research and the elimination of the 
predatory sea lamprey. 


Cotomso MempBers MEET CANnapDa 

The Colombo Plan, so called because it was organized at Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, by the Commonwealth Countries, has broadened 
its membership to include the United States and countries of 
South and South-East Asia. It met in Toronto in October to dis- 
cuss its plans to promote economic development in Southern Asia. 
There were 17 member countries represented with Mr. Harold 
Stassen representing the U.S. for Foreign Operations Administra- 


tion. 
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Boy Scouts To Corresponp 

The Inter-American Council of Boy Scouts in the Western 
Hemisphere North and South, sponsors letter-writing between 
scouts of these countries. Called the “Pen-Pal” scheme, it is part 
of a world friendship program. 


Statue 3000 Years Discoverep 1n PERu 

The University of Cuzco, Peru, announced in August that 
an Archeological expedition had unearthed from the ruins of a 
pre-Inca spot near Pucara a nine-foot monolith statue represent- 
ing a human figure. Because of its wing-bordered eyes it was 
identified as belonging to the so-called Pucara culture, supposed 
to have flourished some 1000 B.C. 


INTER-AMERICAN NormaL ScHOOL 

An Inter-American Normal School in Rubio, Venezuela, is the 
result of cooperation between the OAS and Venezuela. The 
school consists of sixteen buildings and is designed to train in- 
structors in Teacher-training for rural communities. Classes 
started in April, 1954, with students from Bolivia, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua and Venezuela — 75 in all. 


OAS Cuitpren’s SERvicEs ConGREss 

The tenth Pan American Child Congress is to be held in 
Panama City, January 10-15. The program includes discussion 
of the plans of the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood for 1955. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are juvenile delinquency, rehabilitation of crippled chil- 
dren, nutrition, infant mortality, and training of personnel for 
child welfare institutions. 


Rio Hicu Scuoor Stupent Arp 

A unique citizens’ organization in Rio de Janeiro has, for 
several years, helped over 100 students a year to attend private 
secondary schools. Scholarship requirements are rigid; but they 
qualify young people of moderate means to have grants for 
tuition, books, clothes and incidental expenses. Many repay the 
money as they are able and thus help other students. 


13 Nations Ficut Locust ScourcE 

Locust breeding places in the Arabian peninsula are being 
attacked by men in jeeps and light planes with poison dust. 
Thirteen nations in the vicinity of the usual plague have pledged 
about $1,250,000 to the Food and Agriculture Organization to 
wipe out this ancient scourge! 


New Tecuniques in Erniopia ExTENDED 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, by a 
contract with the FAO, has extended for a three-year period its 
technical cooperation program in Ethiopia. The new Imperial 
Ethiopian College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, though 
constructed by the government of Ethiopia, will be operated by 
the Oklahoma College and directed by an American college 
president. 


Tue U.S. in THE AnTaRcTIC 

A small scientific expedition to Antarctica will be sent this 
winter by the U.S. continuing this country’s interest in the 
region. 


Arruines To Be InitiateD 

Since airlines are the cheapest mode of transportation for 
Pakistan, Iran and Turkey, the U.S., through FOA is planning 
technical aid for commercial aviation in those countries. Similar 
programs may follow for other countries which wish them. 


New Cuancery Buitpine Pakistan 

To show an appreciation of the recent U.S. grant of emer- 
gency wheat aid, Pakistan generously offers to supply the labor 
for construction of the new Chancery Building to be built for 
the American Embassy in Karachi, Pakistan. 


New Roap 1n THAILAND 

Thailand, with the help of the U.S., is preparing to start 
construction of a modern highway to link Bangkok with provinces 
now isolated. 


CopyrricHT AGREEMENT AFFIRMED 

In October a proclamation by the President and an exchange 
of notes between the acting Secretary of State and the Indian 
Ambassador at Washington affirmed the continuation of the 
reciprocal copyright relations between the U.S. and India. 


Korean TExtT-BooK PLANT 

A modern plant for printing text-books has lately been opened 
in Yongdungpo, Korea, marking the greatest single boost to 
Korean formal education since the turn of the century. 


Accepts 1952 Noper Prize 

Albert Schweitzer, philosopher, musician, and missionary 
physician, belatedly accepted the 1952 Nobel Peace Prize on 
November 4, 1954. His acceptance speech was entitled “The 
Problem of Peace.” He urged that modern man, with his 
superhuman strength now raise himself to the level of super- 
human reason and humanity. 


BitincuaL ExcHance Project 

Last year the citizens of York, Pennsylvania decided that it 
would be desirable for all of the inhabitants to have a working 
knowledge of a foreign language. French was chosen and was 
taught in elementary schools. Now the citizens of York have 
linked themselves with those of Arles, France, in a Franco- 
American cultural exchange, aiming to have all adults and chil- 
dren in both towns speaking both French and English. 


AnciENT CULTURE IN THE ARCTIC 

Scientists last summer found north of Hudson Bay and 
about 300 miles above the Arctic Circle houses and other relics 
marking a civilization existing some 3000 years ago. They were 
thought to be the so-called Dorset culture predating the other 
pre-historic cultures of the region. 


Peace Awarp For Dr, Fenwick 

Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, Director, Department of Inter- 
national Law of the Pan American Union, a Director of the 
American Peace Society and Member of the Editorial Board of 
Wortp Arrairs, received, on November 13th the Peace award, 
for 1954, from the Catholic Association for International Peace. 


REMEMBER: 


That since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed. 


PREAMBLE To THE ConsTiTUTION oF UNESCO 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 
Salzburg Seminar on American Studies 


GetuLio VARGAS 

The 71-year-old President of Brazil, Getulio Vargas, com- 
mitted suicide on August 24 after being forced by the army to 
resign from his office in favor of the Vice President, Jao Cafe 
Filho. Before shooting himself, Vargas declared that “‘inter- 
national groups” hostile to Brazil had led him to his own destruc- 
tion. Actually, his suicide was the culmination of a series of 
internal difficulties which had been increasing since his return 
to power in 1951. He was unable to solve grave inflation and 
currency problems which had been aggravated by the coffee 
crisis of the last two years. The more immediate cause was the 
murder of an Air Force major, presumably by a member of the 
presidential guard, and the official suppression of an investigation 
into the incident. High army officers twice debated the situation 
and concluded that Vargas must resign. Vargas refused. Then at 
a cabinet meeting he agreed to take a three months’ leave, during 
which the scandal would presumably die down. After the 
cabinet meeting he formally resigned and shot himself in the 
Presidential palace. 

Vargas was raised on the ranch of his father, who had gained 
prominence in the revolt against Emperor Dom Pedro II in 
1892. In his political career Vargas always recalled to his 
people that he had led the life of a pampas gaucho. From the 
1930’s he himself owned a huge 12,000 acre ranch where he 
frequently lived. At the age of 16 he joined the Brazilian army 
as a private and entered the military academy, but he soon with- 
drew to study law at the University of Porto Alegre. In 1919 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. In 1926 he became 
Minister of Finance under President Washington Luiz Pereira 
De Sousa. 

But his rise to power actually began in 1928 when he was 
elected President of the province of Rio Grande do Sul. In that 
election he posed as the friend of the people against the big 
ranchers and coffee interests. His personal popularity with the 
people grew rapidly and he became an adroit politician. In the 
national elections of the next year he was nominated for the 
Presidency and his campaign seemed to be so well received that 
he would have a landslide victory. He was defeated. 

On October 3, 1930 Vargas’ lieutenant Oswaldo Aranha led 
the armed forces in capturing the military installations in Rio 
Grande do Sul and occupying Rio de Janeiro. Three weeks later 
a military junta was formed; Vargas became President and his 
loyal friend Aranha was made Minister of Justice and Internal 
Affairs. Attempts at counter-revolution were successfully sup- 
pressed. The new regime became quite popular. New ministers 
of labor, education, and health were created and attempts were 
made, somewhat unsuccessfully, to curb inflation and unemploy- 
ment. 

In May, 1933 a constituent assembly was called to draw up a 
new constitution and to elect a new president. The new con- 
stitution contained the secret ballot and woman suffrage. In 
1934 Vargas was elected President for four years. When the 
time came to reelect the President in 1937 the country was 
threatened with a fascist revolution by the Brazilian Integralist 
Party. The election was cancelled, Vargas’ council of Ministers 
declared a national emergency, the parliament was dissolved, and 
Vargas got the right to govern by decree. 
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Vargas governed by decree for the next eight years, setting 
up what he proclaimed as the “New Order.” This New Order 
was probably modelled less after European fascism than the usual 
sort of Latin American dictatorships. Vargas engaged in large 
public works programs, in imitation of his friend, Franklin 
Roosevelt. During World War II, Brazil joined the allies and 
sent military forces to Italy in 1944. The country became rest- 
less, thinking that they should not fight for democracy abroad, 
when there was none at home. In October, 1945 the army 
forced him to resign. 

He retired to his ranch and began the reorganization of his 
Brazilian Labor Party. Five years later he was brought back as 
President. But it soon became clear that he had lost his political 
touch and his regime was crumbling at the time of his death. 


De 

On August 19 Alcide de Gasperi died at the age of 73, a 
great Italian who in ten years brought his country out of fascism 
and defeat and placed Italy as a powerful democratic country 
in the western alliance. He was also a great European and con- 
tributed substantially to the movement for a United Europe. It 
was his desire to become the first president of a United Europe: 
he had already been President of the Council of Europe and 
was to become chairman-elect of the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

But time was slipping past him and he was aging. The elec- 
tions of June, 1953 forced him to yield the Premiership which 
he had held for eight years. In June a year later the Naples 
Congress of his own party deprived him of the leadership of the 
Christian Democratic Party. People in his own country began 
to fee] that he was influenced too much by the Vatican, and that 
his strong Catholicism frequently played into the designs of the 
extreme left. The Mendes-France effort to change fundamen- 
tally the character of EDC became the symbol of a changing 
Europe and, it is said, hastened his death. 

De Gasperi was born in the Austro-Italian province of Tren- 
tino and was a graduate of the University of Vienna. He began 
public life at thirty in 1911 as a deputy from Trent to the 
Reichsrat in Vienna. He continued as a deputy in Austria until 
the end of World War I, when the Trentino was annexed by 
Italy. He then joined the Populist (Roman Catholic) Party of 
Don Luigi Sturzo and in June, 1919 was elected to its National 
Council. Two years later he was elected a deputy in Parliament. 
In 1923, when Don Luigi Sturzo retired from politics, de 
Gasperi became the general secretary of the Populist Party. 

De Gasperi continued to serve as a deputy in Parliament until 
1925, when he was forced out by Mussolini. He had been one 
of a group of deputies who, after the murder of Matteotti, had 
tried to persuade King Victor Emmanuel to call for new elections 
to repudiate the fascist movement. He retired to his home in 
the Trentino. In 1927 he was arrested by the fascists for an 
unauthorized trip to Florence and was sentenced to four years 
in prison, of which he served seventeen months. He continued 
to write fugitive political articles under assumed names, but it 
was clear that his days were numbered. In 1930 he sought asylum 
in the Vatican where he remained as Chief Librarian for the 
remainder of the fascist period. 
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When Mussolini fell in July 1943 de Gasperi left the Vatican 
and reestablished the old Populist Party as the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. The first party congress in July 1944 unanimously 
elected him Secretary General. A month before, he had entered 
the capitulation government of Bonomi as Minister without Port- 


folio. In December, 1944 and for a year thereafter he served as 
Foreign Minister. Then in December, 1945 he formed the 
first of his seven successive cabinets. A decade of post-war, cold- 
war years proved his greatness as a European statesman. 


IN MEMORIAM 
George Maurice Morris 


RESOLUTION: 

Inasmuch as Almighty God, in His judgment and 
mercy, has called our fellow Board Member, George 
Maurice Morris, to his everlasting reward; we, the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, in 126th Annual Fall Meeting assembled, express 
our deep sense of loss to Mrs. Morris and the other mem- 
bers of his immediate family and attest herewith to his life 
of service to the cause of peace and understanding among 


BOOKS 


The European Inheritance. Edited by Sir Ernest Barker, Sir 
George Clark and Professor P. Vaucher. Three Volumes. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Vol. I. Pp. xxviii, 543, Index. 
Vol. Il. Pp. xxviii, 391, Index. Vol III. Pp. xxviii, 406, Index. 
$16.80) 

Histories of European civilization can now be counted by the 
dozens. They may be thick tomes like the well-known Ferguson- 
Bruun text with its more than a thousand pages or more modest 
ones in size like John Bowle’s The Unity of European History, 
perhaps a sixth as long. Here is a work as long as Ferguson and 
Bruun, “planned to meet the needs of students in the upper 
forms of secondary schools and in the early years of University 
courses.” In the manner in which it was planned and in its 
execution, a work has been produced which is totally different 
from any other in its field. 

At the end of 1942, the British Minister of Education 
brought together in conference, the Ministers of Education of 
eight allied governments then resident in London. Out of a 
meeting of this group in February 1943 came a Books Commis~ 
sion among whose functions was “considering the possibility of 
producing a work on history ‘of an objective character,’ which 
might be available for use in the member countries and else- 
where.” A month later the commission appointed a History 
Committee to plan the production of this work. It was agreed 
that, when completed, it should be published by a university 
press as a work of independent scholarship. The editorial board 
consisted of Sir Ernest Barker, Sir George Clark, later Provost 
of Oriel College, and Professor Paul Vaucher, later Professor in 
the University of Paris. These editors have brought together the 
work of ten outstanding historians to create The European 
Inheritance. 


nations. In his life, beloved; in his death, mourned we 
the members of the Board ask that this Resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the meeting of the Society 
and printed in Wortp Arrairs as a tribute to our fellow 
member. 
In witness whereof, I attach my signature. 
FrankLin DunHAM 
Executive Secretary 


The first part dealing with prehistoric and pre-classical man 
and his culture is written by the distinguished archeologist, Pro- 
fessor Gordon Childe of the University of London, whose What 
Happened in History is so well and so favorably known. His 
style is simple and direct and highly interesting. A select work- 
ing bibliography is appended and for this section as for all others 
valuable and well-selected maps are included. Significant illus- 
trations, well reproduced are introduced at frequent intervals in 
the text. 

Professor W. W. Tarn of Cambridge, well-known for his 
works on Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic period is the 
author of the first part of the second section dealing with the 
Greeks and the Romans in a compact and well-organized fashion. 
This section and those that follow include documents in transla 


tion from contemporary sources, illustrative of the period. The 


choice of documents, relatively few in number, short in length, 
but highly representative deserves warm commendation. The 
second part, by the Cambridge scholar, the Rev. C. H. Dodd, 
traces the Hebrew inheritance and the beginnings of the 
Christian Church. 

An outstanding Belgian authority who worthily carries on the 
tradition of the great Pirenne, Professor F. L. Ganshof, has 
written a significant interpretation of the medieval period from 
the break-up of the Roman Empire to the close of the Fifteenth 
century. Sir George Clark has contributed the fourth section 
dealing with the early modern period from the rise of the new 
state-system to the Age of the Baroque, with a fine interpretation 
of the rich cultural content of the period. Following this 
Professor Paul Vaucher of Paris devotes eighty pages to an 
interpretation of the political, social and economic aspects and 
Professor Daniel Mornet of Paris almost as many pages to the 
cultural and literary aspects of the Eighteenth century. The 
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American scholar, Geoffrey Bruun, deals next with the century 
between the Congress of Vienna and World War I, followed by 
Professor Edmond Vermeil of Paris’ account of the period 1914- 
50. The epilogue is written by Sir Ernest Barker. He discusses 
the European heritage from the triple standpoints of space, 
stock and time. Europe, he emphasizes (as does the whole work) 
is more than a limited geographical fact to be thought of in 
terms of land space. “Europe exists and acts in all the continents 
—no longer in the guise of conqueror, or as an imperialist power, 
but rather as a habit of mind and a tradition of civilization.” 
When we talk about saving western civilization, it is just that 
that we have in mind. These three stout volumes tell worthily 
the story how that state of mind came into being, how that 
tradition was established. By the outbreak of World War I the 
Europeanization of the world was essentially completed. In the 
years since we have scen the complex of ideas that to us is Europe 
frequently challenged and often apparently in mortal danger. A 
comprehensive work like The European Inheritance, produced by 
the best modern scholarship, deserves large use among our people. 
It should give us Americans a new sense of pride in the magni- 
tude of the heritage fate has called upon us to help preserve. 
Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Burma Under the Japanese. By Thakin Nu. Edited and trans- 
lated by J. S. Furnivall, London (Macmillan, N. Y., 1954, 
St. Martin’s Press. Pp. 132. $3.00) 

This source material on a sometimes-puzzling part of Burmese 
history was written by the present Prime Minister, who was an 
outstanding leader of politically-minded Burmese youth for a 
decade before the war. U Nu is modest throughout, but the 
reader is able to catch a glimpse of a different civilization, with 
its own philosophical and cultural concepts, striving to adjust 
itself to a modernity which is confused and confusing. 

The series of pen-pictures starts in Mandalay jail, where U 
Nu and other young nationalists were imprisoned by the British, 
as the Japanese were rapidly overruning the country. It gives a 
sardonic picture of a Burmese welcoming delegation being 
slapped by the Japanese and forced to draw water and perform 
other menial tasks. The Burmans, true to their ebullient nature, 
were able to laugh at themselves as soon as the incident was 
over, 

Other chapters tell of Japanese military rule, the setting up of 
the Ba Maw government, the pseudo-independence of 1943, U. 
Nu’s disillusioning experience as a cabinet minister in the puppet 
regime, and the growing resistance movement, in which neither 
he nor Ba Maw participated actively, but which both knew 
about at the time. It ends with the Japanese withdrawal and 
the news of the first atomic bomb and the Japanese surrender. 

U Nu strives to convince the reader that collaboration with 
Ba Maw and the Japanese was in the interests of the Burmese 
people. It is unfortunate that he does not give a more adequate 
description of General Aung San, who would have been the first 
Prime Minister but for the mass assassination of July, 1947, and 
of Thakin Than Tun, communist leader who later broke with 
U Nu and other government leaders and is believed still to be 
leading the communist underground. 

The discerning reader can get a glimpse of the extreme 
lengths to which the young enthusiasts were willing to go to 
achieve their ends, 

One closes the book with a better understanding of Burma’s 
Prime Minister, and with considerable respect for him and his 
ideals, 

J. Russet, AnpRus 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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Red Design for the Americas: Guatemalan Prelude. By Daniel 
James. (New York: The John Day Co., Pp. 347. $4.50) 
If proof is needed that Soviet collectivism constitutes a world 

conspiracy and a world movement, there is ample evidence for 

both descriptions in this book. Although the tools of the Krem- 
lin masqueraded as “nationalists” and “agrarian reformers” in 

Guatemala, they were found to be, in almost every case, men 

and women who had been indoctrinated with Marxism in 

Moscow. Their affiliations were international. They began by 

infiltrating the labor and farm organizations. Although rela- 

tively few in numbers at first, they soon gained absolute control. 

When violence was required to eliminate free, enlightened 

leaders, the Soviet hatchet-men did not shrink from murder or 

torture. The same pattern that was established in the Soviet 

Union, in the European satellite states and in Soviet Asia was 

followed in Guatemala. Even the phrases utilized in newspaper 

and radio propaganda were familiar to students of Soviet im- 

perialism. 

One of the interesting facts developed by Daniel James is 
the wealth accumulated by ex-President Jacobo Arbenz. His 
Marxist beliefs did not prevent him “from filling his own 
pockets.” As Defense Minister under Juan José Arévalo, Col. 
Arbenz “somehow acquired the money to build himself a lavish 
town house and a country home, and to buy lucrative farm 
properties.” As President, this puppet of the Kremlin, posing 
as an “agrarian reformer,” possessed 3,460 acres of land whose 
annual yield was estimated to be $1,000,000. Much of his 
capital was deposited in foreign banks. An extra $200,000 was 
looted from the national Treasury just before he was driven 
from the Presidency. These are only a few of the revelations of 
the author who formerly served as Managing Editor of “The 
New Leader.” The volume is concluded with a valuable glossary 
and an adequate index. 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Tomorrow Is Already Here. By Robert Jungk. Translated by 
Marguerite Waldman, with an introduction by Herbert Agar. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. Pp. x, 241. $3.50) 
This is an extraordinary book by a man whose own life story 

would have been incredible except in our own strange times. 

He was nineteen and a student in Berlin when Hitler came to 

power. Arrested the day after the Reichstag fire, he was released, 

escaped to Paris to study at the Sorbonne, and carried on anti- 

Nazi activities either in Germany underground, in Prague, Paris 

or Switzerland throughout the war. He was Central European 

correspondent for the London Odserver in 1944-5. He spent 3 

months in the United States in 1946, then went to Yugoslavia 

and Hungary for the Swiss press, and returned to this country 
in September 1947, remaining here as correspondent for the 

same Swiss papers until 1953. 

This book is a brilliant and provocative analysis of modern 
civilization — specifically in contemporary America. It is being 
published this year in eleven countries — and the pictures it so 
vividly paints of American life are not always what most of us 
would like to see imprinted on the minds of our friends in other 
lands, no matter how profoundly true they may be. 

Essentially the author is warning of the danger of a new de- 
humanizing scientific materialism. He sees us as more ambitious 
than even our adversaries believe, not for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but for far bigger stakes: “America is striving to win 
power over the sum total of things, complete and absolute mastery 
of nature in all its aspects”; “to re-create and organize a man- 
made cosmos according to man-made laws of reason, foresight, 
and efficiency: that is America’s ultimate objective.” 

Here are vivid pictures of many aspects of American life, from 
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Alamogordo and White Sands Proving Ground to the Institute 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton, from trailer camps to the elec- 
tronic brain, from churches and skyscrapers to aviation medical 
laboratories, lie detectors and uranium prospectors. 

It is a fascinating and disturbing book — a warning to modern 
man to beware of the world he is creating for tomorrow—which 
to some extent at least is already here. 

Heten Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


In the Cause of Peace—Seven years with the United Nations— 
By Trygve Lie (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Pp. xili, 473. Index. $6.00) 

These memoirs of the first Secretary-General of the United 
Nations constitute an important record of the evolution of the 
UN from February 1946 to April of last year. During those 
seven years of almost continuous international crisis Trygve Lie 
occupied a unique position in world affairs. Not only was he the 
administrative head of the Secretariat, with its 4000 employees 
of 50-odd nationalities, but the San Francisco Charter gave him 
political influence never accorded to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations. His power to present to the Security 
Council any situation which, in his opinion, threatened inter- 
national peace and security, together with his power to make 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to the other 
United Nations organs and affiliated special agencies, gave him 
an unprecedented position, more powerful than that of any 
other official in the world. 

What Mr. Lie did with these extraordinary powers is the 
story he tells in this book. Naturally, it is a defense of his own 
active intervention in the Korean crisis, in the settlement of the 
Iranian and Palestine questions, and in other problems, includ- 
ing an explanation of his handling of the highly controversial 
“loyalty” investigations of UN personnel, which probably led 
indirectly to the Assembly’s acceptance of his resignation last 
year. 

This is a highly personal account, not a definitive history of 
the first seven years of the United Nations, yet it must necessarily 
become required reading not only for those who have specialized 
interest in international administration, but for all who wish to 
understand the development of the world organization and the 
way in which it has deviated from the original San Francisco 
concept because of the breakdown of Great Power unanimity. 

Perhaps inevitably, Mr. Lie is on the defensive, and often 
pessimistic, though he sees great constructive possibilities in the 
technical assistance Program for the economic improvement of 
the underdeveloped countries, and believes that the dangers of 
a third world war will be reduced “If the peace-loving world 
makes full use of the United Nations’ capacity for collective 
security, peaceful settlement, and economic and social advance.” 

Dwicut 
Washington, D. C. 


Political Parties; their Organization and Activity in the Modern 
State. By Maurice Duverger, translated by Barbara and Robert 
North, with a Foreword by D. W. Brogan. (New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. Pp. x, xxvii, 439. $5.50) 

This volume is the first comprehensive study of the political 
party as the medium and tool of self-government. The facts 
concerning parties collected by the author, whose French edi- 
tion of 1951 is here translated with his revisions, are encyclopedic 
in scope, but are used to set forth the principles and practice of 
party structure and systems in a framework which is a model of 
analytical exposition. The text is illustrated by 45 figures or 
graphs which effectively support the narrative. It is a valuable 
pioneer work of sound merit. 
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Unlike so many works in the social sciences which purport to 
examine a phenomenon as a whole, M. Duverger’s presentment 
of party organization, membership, leadership, numbers, inter- 
relations and relation to the political régime is perceptive, perti- 
nent and practical. He apparently commands full information 
concerning the history, evolution and experience of parties in 
those countries which have had them long enough for them to 
acquire characteristics. His treatment of the facts in their various 
aspects is devoid of subjective theory which is too often offered 
as a substitute for thinking and allowed to pass for profundity, 
The book is one which no student concerned with the impact of 
people on the government of the state can disregard. 

What is a party “member”? The answer varies with the type 
of party, which runs all the way from casting a vote for 
candidates of parties of the right to participation in economic 
and social bodies organized by the party, as is the tendency to 
the left. The character of the Communist Party in this and its 
other aspects is given much precise attention, and is shown to be 
the most highly organized, the party having the most definite 
form of membership, the most rigid control over its adherents, 
and the most unyielding program. He shows that parties with 
specific social programs are more associations for reform than 
alignments to elect parliamentary representatives. 

Parties of the right have stood for broad concepts of what 
the government should do and have been the rallying point for 
voters of their complexions; parties of the left have invented 
projects to be realized through government and have become 
battering rams to effect their objectives. While both claim to 
express the public will, both are directed autocratically and the 
freedom of the individual adherent—whether he is member, 
supporter or militant—increases toward the right and decreases 
toward the left. M. Duverger finds a better, or at least more 
understandable, case for a two-party system; believes proportional 
representation encourages a multi-party system but does not neces- 
sarily multiply parties. His analysis of the single-party system 
(p. 255-80) is illumined criticism of a high order. 

The consistent definiteness of M. Duverger’s chapters is largely 
made possible by the fact that most of the European parties have 
constitutional organizations which can be studied both in princi- 
ple and practice. His references to American parties are frequent 
—and accurate—but are rather incidental to his analysis. The 
indicated reason is that no American parties, except the recent 
outcroppings over on the left, are strictly organized groups. As 
long as the American voter votes just as he pleases and no one 
dares deny the honestly counted result—and may that ever be!— 
there is no room for an organized party which can call the voter 
to account. 


Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States in a Changing World. By James P. Warburg. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons Co., 1954. Pp. xv, 497, 
Index. $5.75). 

The jacket of this work of long research calls this both “a 
provocative and challenging study of the influences which have 
swayed the conduct of American Foreign Policy from Colonial 
Times until the present.” It is not an altogether savory picture 
which Mr. Warburg paints of our foreign policy, of which he 
has long been a discerning critic. Although he credits the United 
States in its early history with beng “the most dynamic moral 
force in the world,” he laments that later “self-sufficient inde- 
pendence, prosperity and power” were responsible for a low 
period in our foreign relations. We lost, he says, “our wisdom, 
our skill in diplomacy, and our moral influence in the world, 
permitting the ebullient pursuit of success to submerge the 
common ideal and the common purpose and to dictate a policy 
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often far from wise and frequently executed with considerably 
less than adequate skill.” 

This attack upon “dollar diplomacy” is not confined to Re- 
publican administrations alone but must also be charged against 
Democratic administrations as well. The “Years of Folly” to 
him, were, however, 1897-1901. In this, he is in total agree- 
ment with George Kennan, whose analysis of our difficulties is 
traced back to the turn of the century, our fateful commitments 
in Asia and the utter folly of the Spanish-American War. He 
saw in the foreign policy, even of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
betrayal of Central Europe in 1938-39. In an Epilogue he traces 
again the first phases of our foreign policy—(1) the establish- 
ment of the protection of the whole continent, and American 
trade abroad, (2) the relative peace and inaction from 1848 to 
1898, (3) the entry into the world’s balance of power arena 
after the Spanish-American War, (4) the refusal to take world 
responsibility after World War I, and the consequent outbreak 
of World War II. Finally, the present phase, when we have 
been forced to assume world leadership, he says, “without, so far, 
understanding the changed and changing nature of the world” 
we are supposed to lead. This has brought about, he says, “a 
non-isolationism”’ which he believes if allowed to grow, will “cut 
us off from the other peoples of the non-communist world and 
will swing the balance of power to the Communist orbit.” In 
the result he sees the possibility of making “the disaster of atomic 
war inevitable.” He calls for an affirmative leadership to stop 
this trend. 

That this leadership is being given in the affirmative policies 
of Mr. Dulles, continuing the Acheson line, he does not any- 
where admit. Fortunately, there are many who see this in our 
present policy and do not share Mr. Warburg’s fears completely. 
This does not lessen the value of the book. It is a “must book” 
for every student of world affairs. 

Frankitin DunHAM 
Washington, D. C. 


Moonscape. Stories by Mika Waltari (N. Y. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1954. Pp. 310. $3.50). 

This is a collection of 5 stories by the author of The Egyptian. 
The scenes are laid in Finland—some in the beautiful country- 
side, others in the capital, Helsinki, and its slums. 

It is probably a representative collection of the author’s shorter 
works. He depicts with great sympathy and understanding, 
characters who range all the way from drunkards and prostitutes 
to confused and wistful drifters. Only one tale has a humorous 
slant. Never, anywhere, is a noble, strong and admirable person 
to be found—nor one with firm religious character. 

The total therefore is a depressing collection. One hopes that 
these tales are not altogether typical of Finland any more than 
they are typical of the underworld anywhere. 

The author’s genius renders them all pitiful simply by his 
direct and natural characterization. 

Even in translation the book shows Mr. Waltari as truly a 
master of the art of writing. 

Maser Soute Cau 
American Peace Society 


The End of Innocence. By Jonathan Daniels. (Philadelphia. 

Lippincott. Pp. 351. Index $5.00). 

The advantages possessed by being the son of a prominent man 
are often completely offset by the liabilities of trying to live up 
to Father’s reputation. Not so with Jonathan Daniels who has 
earned, in his own right, a place in American journalism second 
to none, As editor and publisher of the Raleigh Neews-Odserver 
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and confidante of Democratic Presidents, Mr. Daniels possesses a 
political perspective held by very few people in the United States. 


This engaging narration of his observation of the American 
Scene, in which he was privileged, from boyhood, to have a 
ringside seat, will be a delight to thousands of people who have 
witnessed the shenanigans of people in high office for the last 
forty years. The Innocents were, no doubt, his own father, 
Josephus, William Jennings Bryan, William C. Redfield, and to 
some degree, in his earlier years, Franklin Roosevelt himself. 
They were in for a rude awakening after the Kaiser struck in 
World War I. George Kennan, another observer of this scene, 
traces our international difficulties to the fateful Spanish Ameri- 
can War, with its troublous occupation of former Spanish Colonies 
but James Warburg, writing on the Changing Scene, goes back 
to Colonial days and carries the conflict over to England, France, 
and Spain, whose continuous grapple for power reverberated 
throughout the New World. Daniels’ begins with Wilson. 


At any rate, the gossipy quality of Daniels’ book from Wilson 
to Truman resembles the doings of High Court Intrigues, re- 
counted in the days of the Duc de Saint-Simon, except that the 
terms and settings are different. His estimates of the character 
of the participants are no less interesting. This book will give 
an evening’s enjoyment to any keen observer of the times in 
which we now live. 

Frankuin DunHAM 
Office of Education 


Salazar in Portugal. By Christine Garnier. (New York. Farrar, 

Straus and Young, Inc. 1954. Pp. 217. Illus. $3.00). 

This delightful book, originally written in French by a young 
lady journalist of penetrating judgment and marked ability, has 
been brought forth for the English-speaking market by the enter- 
prising firm of Farrar, Straus, and Young. She negotiated with 
the most interesting figure in modern times to get an intimate 
picture of his life, his tastes, his idealism, his practical applica- 
tion of Christian principles to everyday problems, his growing 
popularity in his own country, and his likewise increasing respect 
abroad. They come to light in this little volume. 

Another facet of this book is in the revealing sidelights on the 
tightly controlled Government of Portugal, which could easily be 
called a “limited democracy.” The necessities of the times and 
the high rate of illiteracy all would justify its present progressive 
government to someone of the mind, for example, of Alexander 
Hamilton who saw the same steps of development necessary in 
America. Thomas Jefferson’s faith in the native intelligence of 
the people of Anglo-Saxon strains overcame Hamilton’s con- 
servatism but not without a devastating struggle that characterized 
the early political history of our own country. 

After reading this book, you get the feeling that Salazar is 
God’s gift to emerging Portugal! 

Frankiin DuNHAM 
Office of Education 


The Roosevelt Family of Sagabore Hill—By Hermann Hagedorn 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 435, 
illustrated with photographs and cartoons; index. $5.00). 
This is a warmly human and revealing account of Theodore 

Roosevelt, his family and home, written with insight and balance. 

Even as President of the United States, “T.R.” always reserved 

for his children enough time to participate with them in joyous 

ventures like camping out in an island wilderness, romping 
boisterously in the White House corridors, or studying the habits 
and protective coloration of the birds at Sagamore Hill. Here is 
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a revealing retelling of the story of the Nobel Prize-winning 
peace-maker’s relations with the Russian and Japanese diplomats 
before and during the negotiations of the Peace of Portsmouth, 
but the book will be more widely read for its contribution to our 
understanding of the man than for analysis of his policies. 

The author has drawn heavily on Roosevelt’s correspondence 
with his family and friends and on other contemporary sources 
to make this a vivid portrayal of a life so typically American that 
it should be read throughout the world by those who would 
understand what we mean by democracy and the American way 
of life. 

Heven Dwicut Reip 
Washington, D. C. 


Hialmar Schacht: For and Against Hitler. A Political-Economic 
Study of Germany 1923-1945. By Edward Norman Peterson. 
(Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1954. Pp. 416. 
$5.00). 

The career of Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht seems to hold 
great fascination for historians, political scientists, economists, 
and journalists. Unfortunately this fascination is based on a 
fundamental misconception. Schacht is considered an enigma, a 
magician, or as Dr. Peterson put it in the preface to this book a 
“puzzle.” There is nothing very puzzling or enigmatic about the 
banker with the high stiff collar. His actions and his career 
deserve careful attention because they can serve as a case study 
of German national characteristics: the German people in action, 
attempting to cope with the economic dislocations following 
World War I, and with the difficulties of operating a democratic 
system. Schacht’s actions in first joining and then opposing the 
Nazi regime are a microcosm of German attitudes toward the 
totalitarian system they supported for twelve years. Schacht’s 
belief in the necessity for a strong man to solve the difficulties of 
“democracy,” his convictions that the strong man could be used 
and then discarded by the “respectable” people after he had 
saved their property from economic and political chaos mirrors 
the convictions of countless of respectable Germans. Finally, the 
actions of the Nuremberg tribunal and of the denazification courts 
in ultimately clearing him represent the feelings of the majority 
of Germans about the actions of the Third Reich. After all, 
they had only taken orders from what was obviously a madman 
whom they had followed because he had some sound ideas about 
strengthening Germany. 


If we view Schacht’s career in this larger perspective it ceases 
to be puzzling, and becomes a valuable study in German political 
and economic thought and action. Dr. Peterson has taken the 
existing body of Schacht’s writings, the books and articles dealing 
with his economic and political activities, and the voluminous 
records of the Nuremberg and denazification tribunals and has 
produced a comprehensive, though not always very readable, study 
of Schacht in the political and economic setting of Germany 
during the inter-war years. Dr. Peterson has been particularly 
successful in depicting the pathos of Schacht’s involvment with 
the Nazi regime, and his attempts to convince Hitler that his 
military and foreign policy schemes were incompatible with a 
sound money policy. One almost feels pity for the prim little 
man in the stiff collar when he discovers that the rearmament of 
Germany would not lead to armed neutrality but to war (p. 301). 
His plans only included a place in the sun for Germany, but not 
Lidice, Oradour, Buchenwald and Belsen. If one would ask Dr. 
Schacht he would probably, and truthfully, insist that he knew 
nothing about these camps—and in this, too, he would represent 


the German people. 


ALFRED DIAMANT 
University of Florida 


The Middle East: Problem Area in World Politics. By Halford 
L. Hoskins (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Pp. VI, 311. Index and Notes on Sources. $4.75). 

An analysis of the countries of the Middle East and their 
potential role in world security, by an authority in that area, 
Specialist in International Relations (Middle East) at the Library 
of Congress, formerly Dean and Professor of Diplomatic History 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Director of the 
School of Advanced International Studies, organizer of the 
Middle East Institute, and the Middle East Journal, and author 
of several other books. Thirty years of research and study of the 
area, supplemented by travel and residence in the Middle East, 
have given him a sound basis of knowledge of the area and the 
issues concerning it. There is much valuable information in this 
book, and the presentation is balanced, but not as exciting as the 
subject would seem to warrant. 

Heten Dwicur Rei 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Policy Analysis. By Felix Gross. (Philosophical Library, 

New York, 1954. Pp. xxiv, 179. Index. $3.75) 

Foreign Policy Analysis is “a book . . . on how a foreign policy 
should be formulated, analyzed, forecast.” 

Dr. Gross’ basic thesis is that all foreign policy has its roots in 
an ideology which engenders a vision, sometimes utopian and 
sometimes attainable, of a desirable world. This vision suggests 
policy objectives the attainment of which depends on the 
“factors,” i.e. the elements of power (geographic situation, 
economic strength, military forces etc.) which are available, and 
the policies, i.e. the courses of action which are chosen. Policy 
objectives are either strategic, ie. long range, or tactical, i.e. 
short range. 

Dr. Gross does not suggest that the actual conduct of foreign 
policy is always planned in terms of strategy and tactics, but he 
points out that even though actions may seem to be nothing but 
the result of a “muddling thought” at the time when they 
happen they will in retrospect reveal a pattern which may be 
analysed in those terms. Such analysis will provide an important 
safeguard against the misinterpretation of tactical moves as 
ideological changes, against suspecting a change of heart where 
none has happened, against the type of deception most likely to 
weaken democracies in their dealings with dictatorships. 

Dr. Gross holds that even a rudimentary knowledge of facts— 
especially of those relating to national ideology—will permit the 
forming of a working hypothesis as a guide to the judicial gather- 
ing of further facts to test it. Whether the hypothetical policy 
has been correctly diagnosed, whether it continues to be followed 
or whether it is being changed can then be ascertained by the 
continued study of ideology, by the observation of domestic 
policy, of changes of “factors” and of courses of action that are 
initiated. 

H. M. Spirzer 
U.S.D.A. Graduate School, Washington 


Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy. By Russell H. Fitzgibbon. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1954. Pp. x, 301. 
$5.75) ‘ 

Uruguay, although one of the Hemisphere’s smallest Republics, 
is worthy of extensive study. This book, which has been called 
“an informal survey of the Switzerland of Latin America,” aims 
to present Uruguay’s history, traditions, educational system, po 
litical parties, religion, artistic development and international re- 
lationships in a popular style. The author, Professor Russell H. 
Fitzgibbon of the University of California at Los Angeles, spent 
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a year in Uruguay and the neighboring country, Argentina. He 
has also lived in, or traveled through, 15 of the 20 other Ameri- 
can Republics. Except when he indulges a penchant for clichés, 
Dr. Fitzgibbon sketches a good outline of the workings of 
democracy in Uruguay. 

In a well-balanced chapter, entitled “Capital against Campo,” 
the author shows how the “bigheadedness” of Montevideo consti- 
tutes an ever-growing problem. The capital has drawn to itself 
$50,000 people. This is more than one-third of the country’s 
total population. It is correct to conclude that “nowhere else in 
the world does there exist so extreme an important example of 
disproportion between a nation’s metropolis and the rest of the 
country.” Montevideo’s newspapers, it may be noted, monopolize 
some 90% of the total sales of daily papers for the entire 
country. Health, education, and socio-economic welfare suffer 
as a result of this imbalance. It has been estimated that of the 
more than 600 rural settlements “only twenty-one have adequate 
drinking water, only nineteen possess electric lights, and only 
fifty-three have the permanent, or even the weekly, services of 
a physician.” Rural life, it is added, “has developed few if any 
important community aspects.” It is to Professor Fitzgibbons’ 
credit that he does not gloss over these problems. Moreover, his 
treatment of Uruguay’s recreational facilities offers a delightful 
conterpoise to the ugly features of existence in the hinterland. 
The volume has an interesting bibliography and an excellent 
index. 

Joseru F, THorninc 


Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Through Malan’s Africa, By Robert St. John. (New York: 
Doubleday & Co. 1954. Pp. 310. $3.95). 

South Africa in a Changing World. By Edgar H. Brookes. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. 151. $3.00). 
Theses two quite different books deal with a subject of great 

importance to long-run peace in the world because such peace 
will only be possible if we find a means of achieving multi-racial 
understanding. Of all the differences between these two books 
the most striking to this reviewer is the fact that the latter treats 
of the South African race problem in this broader context and 
the former does not. 

The first book is a straight-forward reporters presentation of 
the South African race relations picture as he saw it and had it 
interpreted for him by various people of the country over a 
period of a few months. Like all such reports, it partakes of a 
bias as a result of the selection of things to be seen and people 
to be interviewed. Black as the outlook in the Union appears to 
be today, it does seem that this bias in this case has at the least 
accentuated the dark side of the picture. (This reviewer cannot 
help but wonder how the United States would have come out 
in the same sort of report even a brief twenty-five years ago.) 
This book suggests no solution for the problem nor a hope of 
one. Even more important it only incidentally relates the South 
African problem to the world race problem by references to 
Indian-South African relations and then parochially because the 
reference is to the problem presented by the treatment of the 
South African Indian population. 

The second book is something quite different and is important 
to anyone trying to understand South Africa. It represents a 
collection of public lectures made at the University of Natal iast 
year and is the attempt of a South African to explain to the 
youth of that country its problem and theirs. It is far more than 
this brief description might suggest. It presents the problem in 
the context of a dynamic world in which the dominance of the 
white man has already passed, in which international relations 
are rapidly changing, and in which the solution of the race re- 
lations problem in and between countries is so important to the 
maintenance of peace. It treats of South Africa as that world 
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in miniature and yet again as a part of that world. It suggests 
to the South African that he must consider his problem in that 
context rather than in a narrow parochial sense. At the same 
time it demands of those of us outside South Africa patient 
understanding because we, as a part of the wider world, have 
done little more to solve our world race problem than has South 
Africa at home. Something of the tone of this delightful and 
thought-provoking book can be caught from the following quota- 
tion from the author’s foreword, “No man can hope to forecast 
the history of the next half-century, but something is ac- 
complished if we are able to consider the possibilities without 
delusions, without hatred and without fear.” 

Wituiam E. Moran, Jr. 

Chief, African Division, FOA 


Indonesia: Land of Challenge. By Margueritte Harmon Bro. 
(New York: Harber & Brothers. 1955. Pp. xii, 256, index, 
illus. $4.00). 

A find that will delight the hurried commuter long condi- 
tioned to condensations, Here is a breathless travelogue com- 
bined with a book of facts reported in the best tradition of our 
foreign service. Indonesia both past and present toils and 
struggles, laughs and dances, fights and negotiates endlessly for 
peace, fails and succeeds but never seems alien to the reader. 
Margueritte Harmon Bro gets behind the facts and beneath the 
surface conventions to breathe the life and spirit of these amaz- 
ingly friendly people. She sees in sharp focus and her shots are 
both candid and compelling. Of the bewildering religious 
matrix she writes: 

“Permeating the culture, dominating the arts, conditioning 
law and custom, delineating the outline of daily life, linking past 
and present, is the religion of the people. All the official acts of 
government are conditioned by the dominant religious cast of 
mind, which is Moslem, but also by the Hindu-Buddhist funda- 
mentals which lie beneath the surface, and by a still hardy 
animism — the average Indonesian thinks he is an orthodox 
Moslem. And so he is in the sense of abiding by the Moslem 
law, memorizing the Koran, quoting Moslem authority and tradi- 
tion, orienting his life towards a trip to Mecca or at least toward 
those who have made the HAJ to the Holy City. He does not 
know that he is different from orthodox Moslems of other 
countries; that the fears and wonders, obediences and_ taboos 
which are the inner cloak of his religious dress are foreign to 
traditional Mohammedanism; that if the non-Moslem elements 
of his religion were extracted he would be like a man with no 
marrow in his bones.” 

Undoubtedly this is the most comprehensive, accurate and up 
to the minute book in English on this fascinating “Land of 
Challenge.” 

Rocer CummMiIncs 


USOM, Indonesia 


Around India. By John Seymour. (New York: John Day Co., 

1954. Pp. 310. $4.95) 

This pleasant travelogue about India is written by an English- 
man who travelled through India from the tropical province of 
Travancore-Cochin to the northern plains of Punjab. He made 
his appearance in India as a member of a crew of an Indian 
sailing ship. This unconventional manner of arrival caused con- 
siderable consternation to the Indian port authorities, because no 
Englishman had entered India in such a fashion. If his entry 
had given the Indian officials a measure of surprise, more sur- 
prises were in store for the author himself as he drifted slowly 
and leisurely up the sub-continent. 

The trip gives the reader a glimpse of the varied character 
of India—geographical, social and religious. The author talked 
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with the people in the streets and in their homes about the 
important problems facing India today, such as the joint family 
system, the caste system and the marriage customs. Most of the 
people realize that changes have to be made, but progress is slow 
because they still cling in their hearts to the traditional beliefs. 
He visited the classical dancing and music schools, the great 
Dravidian temples of the South, the deepest gold mine at Mysore, 
the little known communities of the White Jews, the Syrian 
Christians, as well as the settlements of the Dutch, French and 
Portuguese. Mr. Seymour is endowed with the knack of making 
friends, who opened the doors for him to see Basic Education 
Centers and other Community Projects, which dedicate their 
efforts to the progress of the nation. 

One of the chief virtues of this book is that the author does 
not offer advice to the people for the improvement of their 
social and political systems, or write long interviews with the 
high and mighty about politics. It is essentially a book about the 
ordinary people of India. He lived in their homes, ate their food 
and traveled in their company. In short, he tried to be one 
of them. In doing so, he was treated as an honored guest 
everywhere he went. This goes to show that one can make 
friends anywhere in the world so long as one respects others 
as equals and treats them with consideration. 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


The Prime Minister. By V. Venkata Rao. (Bombay: Vora and 

Co., 1954. Pp. 82. Index. Rs. 3/12) 

Dr. Benkata Rao is Lecturer in Politics at the University of 
Gauhati and is the author of several studies on local government 
in India. Interest aroused among his graduate students by the 
Governor-General of Pakistan’s dismissal of Prime Minister 
Nazimuddia in April 1952, led Dr. Venkata Rao to write this 
study of the Prime Minister’s office. What he has done is useful 
as an instrument of political education for his countrymen and 
interesting to others as an example of India’s effort to shape and 
understand her political institutions in the infancy of the new 
state. Dr. Venkata Rao in this slender volume has brought 
together basic information on the Prime Minister’s office, its 
history, the method of appointment and dismissal, its powers, 
functions and external relations. His data concerns primarily the 
office in the United Kingdom, to a somewhat less extent in the 
Dominions, France and India today. Western readers will enjoy 
the easy escape of the author from objectivity in his praise of 
Nehru. One simple sentence is eloquent in its truth: “To the 
people of this country he is a symbol.” 

Exmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Power of Positive Thinking. By Norman Vincent Peale. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 12th printing. Pp. xi, 
276. $2.95) 

In this time of apprehension, when dark wings of fear spread 
low over the human race, one could hardly find a better correc- 
tive than Dr. Peale’s cheery book. He preaches a hopeful attitude 
towards all one’s personal problems, drawing strength from un- 
swerving religious faith. The insights of modern science seem 
to bolster the author’s claim that such positive attitudes, if per- 
sisted in, will surely lead to triumphant living. 

Each chapter narrates some instance in which the author has 
seen anxiety turn into power, through prayer and confidence. 

Whatever may be one’s attitude towards apparently sudden 
miracles cf physical healing or other prosperity, it seems in- 
disputable that a habitual attitude of confidence and faith is not 


only desirable but productive, in the long run, of truly successful 
living. 

This book has been listed among top best sellers in the non- 
fiction list for many months. Its influence should be, like Portia’s 
“little candle” throwing its beams far, like a “good deed in a 
naughty world.” 

Maset Soute 
The American Peace Society 


The Foundation of Local Self-Government in India, Pakistan 
and Burma. By Hugh Tinker. (London: The Athlone Press, 
University of London, 1954. Pp. 376. $7.00) 

Local self-government in India in an institution of Western 
origin. Before its introduction, there existed no institution in 
India with the possible exception of the panchayat (a committee 
of village elders) which resembles this system in any way. It 
was introduced into India by Lord Ripon’s Resolution of 1822 
with the view of fostering a better relationship between the 
government and the governed as well as to afford political educa- 
tion for eventual self-government. 

This book is a well-documented history of the evolution and 
development of local self-government in India, Pakistan and 
Burma from the beginning to the eve of national independence. 
It is pointed out by the author that local government in India 
and Burma shows neither boldness in its development nor promi- 
nence in its achievement. Some of the shortcomings are inherent 
in the failings common to the operation of the democratic form 
of government, and some are due to the economic chaos, the 
political ferment, the inadequate leadership and the maladjust- 
ment between the customs of the East and the innovations of the 
West. In spite of its many disappointments, the system can also 
claim many successes, among which are the expansion of primary 
education, the introduction of compulsory education in many 
areas, the extension of compulsory vaccination and other health 
measures, the installation of electricity and water supplies as well 
as town planning and slum-clearance. 

As to the question of how far the system did actually afford 
an education in the principle and practice of self-government, 
the author feels that it can only be assessed with finality in the 
years to come when the future course of political evolution in 
independent India, Pakistan and Burma unfolds itself. In the 
meantime, it must be admitted that a healthy system of local 
government would be invaluable as a check on the power of the 
new bureaucracy and as an instrument in raising the standard 
of living of the people. 

This book is well written. It not only gives the reader a 
clear understanding of the operation of the local government 
system but also a better appreciation of the social and political 
problems confronting the three countries today. 

L. Kine Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


A Merchant Prince of the Nineteenth Century — William E. 
Dodge. By Richard Lowitt. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 384. Index.) 

William Earl Dodge was the son of that David Low Dodge 
who, in 1815 organized the first Peace Society, and helped 
William Ladd to get the American Peace Society under way. 
William E. Dodge, therefore, grew up in an atmosphere of public 
service and responsible philanthropy. Never particularly active 
in peace efforts, like his father and his father-in-law, Anson 
Phelps, and, later his own son, William Earl Dodge, Jr., he was 
a conscientious Christian in his many business operations. 

“His attitude toward labor,” says the author, “a group whose 
problems he never understood, was not enlightened.” Dodge 
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felt, however, a special responsibility for the spiritual welfare of 
his employees. 

His story is an interesting account of the growing importing 
and manufacturing business which was the concern of Phelps, 
Dodge and Co., a firm of upright and honorable men. With an 
ofice in Liverpool, shipping both by sea and land became an 
jmportant part of the company’s concerns. Investments in rail- 
ways naturally followed importation of such things as metals and 
other goods to America. 

Dodge was an active member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce from its beginnings. Elected to Congress, and believ- 
ing that it was to the advantage of the whole country, he strove 
there to promote the growing business enterprises of New York. 

As a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, Dodge 
labored to improve the lot of the Indians — “Uncle Sam’s Step- 
children.” 

After leaving Congress Mr. Dodge was still active in politics. 
The Civil War over, he opposed a harsh peace and worked for 
Reconstruction, urging every possible concession to the South. 

“The importance of William E. Dodge,” says the author in 
conclusion, “‘is as a type, more than an individual.” Business 
during his life struggled through war and depression plus the 
rapid changes in all industry that occurred during his lifetime. 
His story while showing great personal energy, vision and 
philanthropy, casts light on a neglected side of history when 
American business made its rapid growth in the early eighteen- 
hundreds. It is, in fact, an important book, worth writing — 
worth reading. 

Mase Soute 
The American Peace Society 


My Several Worlds: A Personal Record. By Pearl S. Buck. (New 
York: The John Day Company, 1954. Pp. 407. $5.00) 
Pearl Buck portrays skillfully and with deep insight the people 

whom she has known in her several worlds, from the humble but 

wise villagers of China to such powerful figures as the Empress 

Dowager, Chiang Kai-shek, and the King of Sweden. Her book 

is an enthralling and revealing record of an unusually rich life, 

spent in environments so diverse as to seem truly separate worlds. 

The simple and free Chinese world in which a little girl 
grew up, identifying herself completely with the Chinese peasants 
among whom she lived, gives place to the terrifyingly anti- 
foreign Boxer Rebellion and then to the more dangerously hostile 
anti-foreignism of the rising Communist movement in the 
1920’s. Forty years of her life were spent in her beloved China 
and her decision to return finally to the United States in 1934 
meant a real uprooting, a venture into an entirely different 
world, 

She speaks with intimate knowledge of China and the Chinese 
people — a people born “with an accumulated wisdom, a natural 
sophistication,” so that even the illiterate farmer and his family 
possess “‘a philosophy at once sane and humorous.” She saw the 
danger in the loss of this deep philosophical understanding by its 
uprooted young Chinese, trained in the West and dedicated to 
the improvement of their own country, but pitiful because they 
belong neither to the East nor the West and do not know how 
to speak persuasively to their countrymen. 

The Chinese people, according to Pearl Buck, began inexorably 
to reject Chiang Kai-shek twenty years ago because he was 
Neither strong enough nor great enough to command their 
respect and admiration. “The failure to recognize this fact was 
the primary failure of later American policy.” Foreseeing, even 
before 1934, the catastrophe we face today, her criticism of the 
blunders of England and America in the Orient is fearless and 
convincing, 
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Inevitably the emphasis of this book is on China, but there 
are vividly revealing analyses of other worlds too: Japan, India, 
Europe, and, not least, the United States. It is a broad canvas 
crowded with characters, painted with all the meticulous skill and 
wealth of detail of an old Dutch Master. The deft writing 
which makes Pearl Buck so great a novelist has never been more 
evident than in this autobiography. Flashes of humor, homely 
incidents, memorable events, unforgettable characters enliven its 
pages. It is a book to read and re-read, whether or not one has 
any special interest in Asian problems, for it is the richly varied 
and human story of a great woman who has lived through great 
events with an understanding heart and the skill to transmit her 
experiences vividly to us. 

Heten Dwicut Rerp 
Washington, D. C. 


Ecuador: Country of Contrasts. By Lilo Linke. (London and 
New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. 
Pp. x, 173. $2.50). 

Miss Linke, a citizen of Ecuador of German origin and long 
residence in England, in 18 succinct chapters gives an up-to-date 
account of a country which she believes is becoming politically 
responsible and is capable in consequence of great progress. True 
to the standards of the Royal Institute, the book is comprehensive- 
ly factual. The data selected for the various chapters are so 
judiciously put together that the reader leaves them with a 
broad understanding of each subject. Ecuador is a three-part 
country—the tropical costal strip, the upland Sierra and the 
sparsely populated Oriente beyond the Andes. Throughout the 
volume the different conditions in the three sections are noted. 
The politics of Ecuador has been little affected by those geo- 
graphical divisions, and has revolved rather around a slow transi- 
tion from the caudillo type of ruler to presidents who are elected 
by a considerable suffrage and who have paid some attention to 
developing the possibilities of the country. President Galo Plaza 
and his successor, Velasco Ibarra, who is now in office for the third 
time thanks to his demagogic aptitudes, have emphasized, within 
a budget that has remained balanced, educational and economic 
advances that seem destined to strengthen the ability and dis- 
position of the middle class to run the country by their exercise 
of the franchise. Miss Linke presents her country as of 1952 
as being economically, politically and socially in the best condi- 
tion it has enjoyed, and gives indications that it may look 
forward to a future happier than its uneven past. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Readings in Latin American Social Organizatios and Institu- 
tions, Editors: Olen E. Leonard and Charles P. Loomis. 
(East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 
320. $5.00). 

The large body of business, professional, diplomatic and lay 
personnel who are concerned with the problem of peoples, 
cultures, and institutions of Latin America have long been handi- 
capped by the inacessibility of pertinent general studies relative 
to this area. It is true that excellent regional studies have 
been made by scholars such as T. Lynn Smith, Nathan Whetten, 
Lowry Nelson, Carl Taylor, and others but there has been lack- 
ing a general survey of Latin American institutions. Professors 
Leonard and Loomis of Michigan State College have taken 
the first logical step in correcting this situation by publishing 
this collection of articles treating Latin American social organ- 
ization and institutions. 

The present volume has been divided into ten parts, each 
presenting a different segment of the Latin American picture. 
These divisions represent an introduction to the field, “Marriage 
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and the Family,” “Religion and the Church,” “Education,” 
“Government and Politics,” “Race Relations,” “Locality 
Groupings,” and “Social Change.” There is also included at the 
end a valuable summary of books on Latin America by social 
scientists together with a selected bibliography. 


It is inevitable in a work of this nature that the several con- 
tributions will be of uneven quality. It is similarly inevitable 
that some may quarrel with the selection of particular articles, 
and they will have in mind other atricles which will better 
illustrate the problem under examination. Such are the perils 
of editing such a volume. Several of the articles are of a largely 
local character. Used with caution however, many of the 
principles discussed may be applied to Latin America in general. 
In this connection the editors wisely caution against the tendency 
to consider the Southern Americas as a universally homogeneous 
entity. 

Within the limitations imposed by the editors this volume 
represents a singularly valuable contribution to the literature of 
the Américas. 

MarsHaLt K. Powers 


Malvern, Pa. 


Supreme Court and Supreme Law; edited by Edmond Cahn. 
(Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 250. 
$4.00). 


The seven essays in this volume are the record of New York 
University School of Law’s sesquicentennial celebration of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Marbury ». Madison which estab- 
lished the doctrine of judicial review. The six contributors 
throw much light upon the place of judicial review as a dynamic 
force in our constitutional system, citing some 200 cases with 
unusual and clarifying pertinence. Two of the papers are of 
general value. Professor Cahn of New York University in “An 
American Contribution” traces historically the transition in 
constitutional concepts as a series of transitions from perpetuity 
to efficacy, from immutability to adaptation and from heavenly 
to judicial sanctions, culminating in the principle of Marbury 
v. Madison. Charles P. Curtis of the Boston Bar, using White- 
head’s concept of “immanent law,” which he defines more 
effectively, simply and usefully than Whitehead, in “Review 
and Majority Rule” compares the precise rules of imposed law 
with the vaguer precepts of “immanent law” expressive of the 
social order, and concludes that Marshall “snatched from the 
majority and offered to our courts, the function of rendering 
our political decencies and aspirations into immanent law.” 

With respect to “Conditions and Scope of Constitutional Re- 
view” Assistant Dean Ralph F. Bischoff of New York University 
School of Law finds that the Court’s conception of “Status to 
Chalienge Constitutionality” needs to be reformed and Professor 
John P. Frank of Yale concludes that its doctrine on “Political 
Questions” is currently undesirably expanded. Professor Paul A. 
Freund of Harvard in “Review of Facts in Constitutional Cases” 
distinguishes between legislative and adjudicative facts, neither 
of which the Court handles too happily. In a chapter on “The 
Process of Constitutional Construction” Professor Willard Hurst 
of Wisconsin finds the Court keeps abreast of history, Mr. Curtis 
holds that the justices are at their best in measuring the opinions 
of their fellows against the mere meaning of the words, and 
Dean Bischoff believes that “the Court has overstressed its own 
réle as the overseer of our democracy and the judge of social need 
and that therefore stare decisis and the processes of adjudication” 
hvaave not been emphasized enough. Discussion of these papers 
showed the participants in general agreement. 
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Four other studies deal with judicial review and federalism, 
basic liberties, the distribution of national powers and the Curtis 
paper on majority rule, already mentioned. Professor Freund 
sees a mystic fascination of the courts in the problems of 
federal-state relations, and suggests that more important than 
the legalistic examination of the subject we have a study on 
The Soul of Man under Federalism, still to be written. Profes- 
sor Frank concludes that judicial review “has fallen far short 
of what was contemplated for it by those responsible for the Bill 
of Rights.” Professor Hurst says that the legal history on which 
to analyze the effect of judicial review on the distribution of 
national powers is yet to be written, and his essay points out 
what might be explored, taking into account the presumption of 
constitutionality. 

The six writers have produced a constructive work. It is too 
seldom we find six legal experts so closely in agreement. 

Denys P. Myers 


Benjamin Franklin and a Rising People. By Verner W. Crane 
(Boston: Little, Brown an Company. Pp. x, 219. Index. 
$3.00). 

Verner W. Crane, professor of history in the University of 
Michigan, has written a thoughtful and interesting study of 
Benjamin Franklin. It is written from a special point of view 
which may disappoint those who have failed to note the full 
title: Benjamin Franklin and a Rising People. \t is not a general 
biography (Carl Van Doren’s is three times as long), although 
it does refer to the varied aspects of the career of this versatile 
“first American.” The major emphasis is given to the considera- 
ble role Franklin played in giving direction and expression to the 
desires of “a rising people.” 

The tremendous achievements of Franklin by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, laid a firm basis for an official career 
which began in 1751 with his election to the Pennsylvania 
assembly and continued almost to the end of his life, nearly forty 
years later. 

From union for defense against the French and the Indians, 
to resistance to proprietary government and to parliamentary 
encroachment on colonial legislatures, he moved naturally toward 
a more intimate union for self-preservation as an independent 
people. Seasoned diplomacy and statesmanship were demanded 
and he gave both in superlative degree. 

In our desire to humanize Franklin, we have perhaps labored 
over long on the scientist who pulled electricity from the skies, 
the philosopher who entranced the savants and the social elite 
of the Old World and blurred the impression of a statesman who 
early advocated union and, after having helped insure it, per- 
formed a major role in making it “more perfect.” Dr. Crane 
has done yeoman service in restoring historical balance to our 
memory of the great Philadelphian. 

Ermer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Under Three Flags. By Stephen Neill. (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1954. Pp. 185, reading list, index, map. Cloth $2.90, 
paper $1.25). 

Bishop Stephen Neill, an Irish Anglican, served for twenty 
years as a missionary in India. In 1944 he became chaplain of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and lecturer in theology. Since 
1948 he has been active in the work of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. 

This book is largely devoted to present day problems faced 
in the development of Christianity in India, Pakistan and 
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Ceylon. The two opening chapters discuss the national problems 
created by independence from British rule, and the pervading 
problem of poverty, emphasizing the economic and political con- 
dition of the subcontinent. The remaining four chapters deal 
with the situation of the Christian churches in southern Asia; 
problems faced by them in newly-independent India; the 
ecumenical movement leading to the establishment of the Church 
of South India, in 1947; and the functions and qualifications 
of the modern missionary in India. 


Bishop Neill’s clarity of style and intimate knowledge of his 
subject matter make this a worthwhile book for those interested 
in the Christian movement in India. 

J. V. D. Saunpers 
University of Florida 


Face to Face With India. By Roland E. Wolseley. (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 176, Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese, Map. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.25). 

Mr. Wolseley is professor of journalism and chairman of the 
magazine department in the School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In 1952-53 he helped establish and served as the first 
department head for the Department of Journalism, Hislop 
College, Nagpur University. Material for this work was gathered 
during his stay in Nagpur, located almost in the geographical 
center of India. It consists of a series of biographical sketches 
of Indians from various walks of life. By describing the lives 
and problems of his subjects, the author presents some of the 
major social problems faced by India, The book is divided into 
eight chapters, dealing with work, education, food, health, 
weather, crime and justice, politics, and religion. Almost entirely 
devoid of analyses or generalizations, this work does achieve the 
author’s stated intention: “to make some everyday social prob- 
lems of India vital and interesting to the reader who has not 
been in that country.” 

J. V. D. Saunpers 
University of Florida 


The Arabian Peninsula, By Richard H. Sanger. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 295. Bibliography, 
index. $5.00) 

During the past fifteen years the attention of the world has 
become increasingly focused upon the Arabian Peninsula. The 
basic reason for the rising importance of this strategic area is, 


of course, the tremendous development of the oil resources of 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrein Island and Kuwait. 


Richard Sanger, in his highly professional work The Arabian 
Peninsula, does not fail to portray the dramatic story of the 
emergence of Saudi Arabia from a collection of petty and war- 
like sheikdoms to its present vitally important role in the world 
picture, under the rule of the great Ibn Saud and his successor 
son, King Saud. Sanger also takes us “inside ARAMCO” and 
outlines the operations of this colossal American oil combine 
which has established in Arabia, in a comparatively short period 
of years, the largest single American commercial venture outside 
the borders of the United States itself. 

In addition to the colorful description of the oil-rich areas the 
reader is given a detailed and painstaking portrayal of history and 
life in the remote and little known parts of the Peninsula. The 
Trucial Coast, Muscat and Oman, the Aden Protectorates and 
Yemen are revealed vividly by Sanger’s pen. (The reader is 
advised to provide himself with a good map of the area in order 
to follow the author to best advantage.) 

Regarding Yemen, Mr. Sanger writes in his final chapter 
“Revolt in San’a” — 
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“Not even the Imam of Yemen can keep out the twentieth 
century much longer. In Yemen, as in the rest of the Arabian 
Peninsula, the forces of change are too strong to be stopped. It 
is the challenge of Arabia to the Arabs, and to the Western 
world, that those changes be for the good of all.” 

Richard Sanger’s fine book should be read by everyone seeking 
a better understanding of the “forces of change” which will 
shape the destiny of the Arabian Peninsula in the years to come. 

Epwarp R., Pierce 
Saudi Arabia Desk Officer 
FOA 
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Stormy Ben Butler. By Robert S. Holzman. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1954. Pp. 246. Index, Pp. 297. $5.00) 

The New Warfare. By Brigadier C. N. Barclay. (New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 64. $2.75) 

The Permanent Revolution in Science. By Richard L. Schanck. 
(New York: The Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 112. In- 
dex. $3.00) 

Wings for Peace. By Brigadier General Bonner Fellers. (Chi- 
cago: The Henry Regnary Co., 1953. Pp. 248. Illus. $3.50) 

The Judgment of History. By Marie Collins Swabey. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. x, 257. Index. $3.75) 

The Australian Way of Life. Edited by George Calger, under 
the auspices of the Australian Institute of International Affairs. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 158. 
Illus. $3.00). 

With its seven chapters written by different experts, this book, 
with its many photographs, gives an interesting review of life in 
Australia, 

The South African Way of Life. Values and ideals of a multi- 
racial society. Edited by G. H. Calpen for the S. African 
Institute of International Affairs. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 200. Illus. $3.50) 

Another of “The Way of Life” series, this well illustrated 
study by different authorities constitutes an excellent survey of 
the varied races that constitute the community, and their progress 
toward cooperation. 

Land and Society in Malabar. By Adrian C. Mayer. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. vii, 158. Index. 
$3.00) 

An analysis of the social system of a part of India in relation 
to its system of agriculture. With its strong caste system and its 
complex laws of land tenure Malabar presents a fruitful study, 
here well-presented. 


TimELY PAMPHLETS 


A Trust Territory at the Half-Way Point. Somaliland under 
Italian Administration. (N. Y.: Columbia University Press, 
1954. Pp. 30. 15 cents) 

Report from Strasburg. Draft Constitution for a European Politi- 
cal Community. (N. Y.: American Committee on United 
Europe, 1954. Pp. 22. Free) 

Israel: The Emergence of a New Nation. By Oscar Kraines. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. 46) 

India Since Independence. By Robert Trumbull. Headline 
Series, No. 105. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
1954. Pp. 62. Illus. 35 cents) 

Our Stake in World Trade. By Isador Lubin and Forrest D. 
Murden, Jr. Headline Series, No. 106. (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1954. Pp. 62. Illus. 35 cents) 
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In keeping with the tradition of the Society, founded in 1828, 
the directors met on the afternoon of November 3rd at head- 
quarters in Washington. 

There were present: Major General U. S. Grant III, Presi- 
dent; Huston Thompson of Washington and Michael Francis 
Doyle of Philadelphia, Vice-Presidents; Franklin Dunham of 
Washington, Executive Secretary, and the following additional 
members of the Board — Dr. Charles G. Fenwick of the Pan 
American Union, Professor Roderick Davison of George Wash- 
ington University, Denys Myers, member of the Department of 
State for many years, Professor Ernest Feilchenfeld of George- 
town University School of Foreign Service, Dean Pitman Potter 
of American University, Dr. Amos Taylor of the Organization 
of American States, Dr. Helen Dwight Reid of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Dr. Waldo G. Leland of the Asso- 
ciation of Learned Societies, Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, former 
Ambassador to the Netherlands and Under Secretary of State, 
Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Associate Editor of 
The American Magazine, Miss Ellen Collins of the Department 
of State, Dr. George Finch of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, and Mrs. Mabel Soule Call, Assistant Secretary 
and Editor of Wortp AFFairs. 

The President, in an extemporaneous report, recited the 
accomplishments of the Society’s activities over the half-year, 
commenting on the work of the Executive Committee in regard 
to the United Nations and the special number of Wor.p 
Arrairs, which had been prepared for this fall, the wide circu- 
lation now going to 30 foreign countries, including the Soviet, 
and the proposed Conference of national organizations concerned 
with the questions of world affairs and international cooperation. 
This latter group is to be assembled in early January to plan a 
conference on Amendments to the UN Charter, as proposed for 
UN action in the spring of 1955. 

A report was read on the financial condition of the Society, 
showing a comfortable balance for current operations in the 
ensuing year. This was followed by Dr. Dunham’s report on 
his recent visit to Europe, representing the Society at the delib- 
erations of the Interparliamentary Union in Vienna this fall. 


Excerpts from the report of the Executive Secretary follow: 

Much water has run under the bridge since our last meeting. 
. . . The Seato Pact, signed at Manila, with the absence of 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, represents a diplomatic effort to line up our friends in the 
Pacific but surely looks to the future job of “gaining more 
friends and influencing more people” than even Mr. Dale 
Carnegie normally takes on. Everyone must recognize the un- 
easy peace that has been created in the Far East and that is 
the reason we are to have Dr. Francis Valeo, most recently 
returned from there, to lead our discussion tonight. Dr. Valeo 
is pinch-hitting for Ambassador George V. Allen, who was called 
back to New Delhi on Monday. 


On the European Front, the situation is more satisfactory. 
Apparently, Sec. Dulles has skilfully moved Great Britain into 
a new position in relation to the Continent, using the collapse 
of EDC as an instrument of advantage. . . . France will no longer 
stand alone as a buffer. . . . Never has peace through strength 
been so definitely demonstrated as now! 

The Interparliamentary Union met in Vienna beginning 
August 27th and adjourned on September 2nd. Our delegation 
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was distinguished for its membership. Dan Reed acted as Chairs 
man in the enforced absence of Homer Ferguson. An interests 
ing side-light on the meeting was the presence of Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and the Spanish Republic in exile, all voting 
in a bloc. I would not be surprised to see the Soviet, itself, apply 
for membership this year. It is a part of the new Party Line. 

We visited Lisbon, Seville, Rome, Munich, Paris, and Londog 
on the trip. My impressions were the same as I’ve had for 
several years. Europe is fast recovering — in fact, is financially 
solvent and may soon need very little help. We need to wory 
about the so-called underprivileged States. We certainly should 
not neglect Latin America, either. Israel’s major problems are 
on their way to settlement with the Arabs. Kashmir, which ] 
am convinced was stolen from Pakistan, with the complete 
approval of Ghandi, himself, will probably become an independ 
ent State. These are questions that Nehru must have discussed 
with General Mao. 

Dr. Reid reported as the Chairman of the Wortp AFFaing 
Editorial Board: She said the special Fall Issue on the United 
Nations had received great acclaim and was commented upog 
favorably in college and university circles. The loss of Frederick 
Moore, whose health has made it necessary for him to reside im 
New Mexico, was a severe blow, but the addition of Dr. Stanley 
Hornbeck, an authority likewise on the Far East, means that this 
“area of uncertainty” will be covered adequately in the future, 
Dr. Curtis Wilgus of the University of Florida and former 
Editor-in-Chief was being welcomed at the forthcoming editorial 
board meeting. 

The Board noted the 1954 Peace Award to Dr. Charles G 
Fenwick by the Catholic Association for International Peace, and 
delegated General Grant, Dr. Carr and Dr. Dunham to represent 
the Society officially at the luncheon in the Mayflower, Novem 
ber 13th, when it will be presented. The 1953 Award for Peaee 
was given to Senator Brien McMahon, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, who fought so hard in his life 
time for the peaceful uses of atomic energy, as against its de 
structive power. Senator McMahon was a long-time friend of 
the American Peace Society. 

The following elections were made to fill vacancies on the 
Board: Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, Mrs. George Maurice Mortig 
Mr. Lester Woolsey, and Mr. Arthur Sweetser. 

A discussion was held on ways and means of further extending 
the work of the Society. Denys Myers suggested the reinstitution 
of May 18th as World Peace Day and the leadership to & 
assumed by the Society for such a world-wide celebration if 
1955. This day, widely celebrated previous to World War If 
had brought millions of people to recognize the need for world 
brotherhood and this question as well .as others presented wert 
referred to the Executive Committee for consideration at iff 
December meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 6 P.M. to reassemble for dinner a 
the Cosmos Club, where the guest of honor was Dr. Franc 
Valeo, of the Senate Foreign Relations Staff, on loan from the 
Library of Congress. Dr. Valeo had accompanied Senator Milt 
Monroney to Indonesia and Viet Nam last month, and made# 
very interesting report on conditions in the Far East, whidl 
provided the basis for a fine evening’s discussion. 

The Annual Meeting will be held on May 12, 1955. 

Frankiin 
Executive Secretary 
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